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EDITORIAL 
CULTURAL CRISIS AND THE ABSOLUTE 
Lloyd P. Williams 


Truth lies within a little and certain compass, but error is 
immense. From Bolingborke's REFLECTIONS UPON EXILE. 


It is not the intention of these remarks to debate the existence 
or nonexistence of a cultural crisis. So vast and pervasive are the 
ruptures in modern civilization, they permeate every institution; 
churches, the economic system, the political system, education, the 
family -- all are fraught with contradiction and philosophical-ethical 
erosion, If one does not see that modern civilization totters on the 
edge of disaster, then the following remarks are simply one further 
addition to the vast ash heap of professorial jibberish. 

We are for the most part an unhappy and disturbed people, and the 
sources of our malaise are numerous; but perhaps none is so perva- 
sive as the insecurity and uncertainty induced by our pragmatic 
temper. The authority of tradition and reason have largely given 
way to the lure of pleasure and expediency. "Carpe diem" is as close 
to a universally accepted philosophy as we have. The authority of 
parents, churches, government officers, and administrators in busi- 
ness and education diminishes daily. Whether we like it or not, if 
modern man wants to find his way out of the twentieth century mo- 
rass he has built for himself, he needs to accept the fact that some 
standards are uniformly obligatory and must stand inviolate, that 
from the swirling currents of experimentation alone no sure sense 
of direction can be derived. 

The year 1929 is a landmark in the long debate over standards be- 
tween absolutists and relativists, for this date marks the publica- 
tion of Dewey's QUEST FOR CERTAINTY--perhaps the best modern 
statement of the case for relativism. Challenging, provocative, and 
reformist in tone, Dewey asserts that the search for certainty is 
essentially a futile drive for security since most of life is insecure, 
unpredictable, and perilous. No doubt for a large segment of our 
existence Dewey is right. The question is, "Can we find no areas 
wherein there are principles -- guides, standards--that we can uni- 
formly trust?" 

Arbitrary absolutism has been one answer. Frequently throughout 
history men relied on this idea, and it has wrought enormous misery 
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principally for the reason they often assumed, erroneously, that 
absolutes justify authoritarianism. How passionately our fellows 
have exhalted the virtues of a one and only monarch, a one and only 
church, a one and only cause, a one and only country. The doctrine 
of papal infallibility has not only sanctioned privilege, but also has 
chained millions of people to numerous irrational dogmas. Educa- 
tional authoritarianism has impaled innumerable students upon the 
prejudices of instructors while simultaneously foreclosing opportun- 
ities to examine the inadequacies of the existing social order. 
Bureaucratic authoritarianism whether in government or industry 
has perpetrated many of the same injustices. Our uneven history 
shows clearly that theoretical absolutes have been used as often as 
not to justify privilege. They have, in short, often been rationali- 
zations without ethical or humanitarian justification. But does it 
follow that all firm and unqualified principles are authoritarian, or 
that they legitimize authoritarianism, simply because they are 
absolute ? 

The ancient and often labored debate on this question, the exces- 
sive jargon often used to carry on that debate, and the often dog- 
matic commitment to modern relativism, make it difficult toassert 
a clear and simple statement on this subject. However in error, it 
seems to me that all great insights can be stated simply, and this 
issue is not an exception. True, most of our statements lend them- 
selves to qualification, but there are some principles that are uni- 
formly applicable to all men at all times and under all circumstances. 
For example, if we want a free society, if we want to live well, if 
we want to avoid the misery the human race has so frequently made 
for itself in the past, then we must accept the principle that truth 
is better than falsehood, that love is better than hate, that forgive- 
ness is better than resentment, and that a compassionate sense is 
better than the absence of humanitarian sensibility. 

The coming of science has both complicated and clarified our 
efforts to find sure standards; like many innovations science and 
technology have brought mixed benefits. On the credit side, they 
have enhanced our standard of living, increased our life span, ex- 
panded our understanding of the universe, enlarged our control of 
the environment, eased the burden of subsistence, and often brought 
out the best in human intelligence and courage. They have, however, 
also had apervasive negative effect. They have promoted skepticism, 
scientific dogmatism, machine worship, mass murder, and gargantuan 
quantities of industrial waste. Perhaps their worst consequences 
are seen in the realm of values, for it is here that erosion of the 
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human spirit appears most pronounced. The inherent skepticism of 
science relentlessly militates against any conviction of permanence 
in the world, and this doubt logically extends into the fields of truth, 
principle, and value. 

Generally, the modern intellectual tends to repudiate any state- 
ment savoring of an absolute believing that science and sociology 
require it. Perhaps this conclusion is illicit, for what science does 
and does not require, what its philosophical consequences are, seem 
less than certain. Perhaps one possible way out of our uncertainties 
is to make a distinction between spurious absolutes and genuine ones. 
Spurious absolutes donot require unconditional, uniform conformity; 
genuine absolutes do require such conformity. The latter promote 
openness, humanitarianism, and truthfulness necessary for human 
fulfillment; the former foreclose these conditions. Illustrations of 
spurious absolutes are the presumed privileges of kings or dictators 
and the pronouncements of popes. Illustrations of genuine absolutes 
are the obligations to perform the conditions of voluntarily agreed 
contracts, to tell one another the truth without deliberately com- 
mitting the fallacies that Aristotle and others have so well analyzed 
for us, to keep the vows of office and marriage, and to place the 
well-being of the group above advantages for ourselves. Although 
the suggestion is a paradox, escape from the crises of our times is 
improbable unless we have both the perception and the courage to 
live life on these terms. Logic, prudence, and experience all suggest 
we are entitled to a high order of confidence in the wisdom of trust- 
ing such uniform and obligatory standards. The alternative is more 
of the same presumption and self-deception from which we now 
suffer, which in turn is likely to prove the pathway to oblivion. 


Lloyd P. Williams 
University of Oklahoma - Norman 


Editor's Note: 


Contributors to the Journal are encouraged to adhere to general 
style and format of articles published, as well as to carefully 
proofread for errors. 
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EDUCATIONAL INNOVATIONS AND 
INSTITUTIONAL BUREAUCRACY 


Joan K. Smith 


With President Johnson's War on Poverty, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, and subsequent publication of the 
Coleman report, it became clear that American schools were neg- 
lecting academically close to one-third of its students--from the 
lower economic strata of society. Paralleling these activities in the 
mid-sixties, the U.S. Office of Education developed an image of 
championing educational and social reform in the schools. Commis- 
sioner Harold Howe even told superintendents that racial imbalance 
was going to be equalized and if school personnel couldn't take the 
heat, they should get out of the kitchen. The Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO) was also established to correct these disparities. 
In retrospect few if any of the federally funded programs have ac- 
complished these reforms and neutralized performance differences 
among social classes. Harold Howe has long since left the kitchen, 
OEO has dissipated after a long siege with performance contracting 
and the U.S. Office of Education is looking much less radical as it 
directs its energies towards career education and other curricular 
innovations. 

Why have there been so many failures when efforts were strenu- 
ously directed toward success? The answer may well be in what 
Michael B. Katz calls "the illusion of educational change in America." 
If one takes his premises that the educational institution developed 
along bureaucratic lines with the Office of Education at the helm, 
and also that it has always maintained social class biases in its pur- 
poses and operations, then any type of educational innovation or re- 
form that would minimize class bias or alter the bureaucratic struc- 
ture of the schools would indeed have to be weakened, diluted or 
proved ineffectual, so that reform does not lead to revolution and 
power struggles. As Katz points out, bureaucracy resulted because 
men were confronted with "particular kinds of social problems with 
particular social purposes" that "reflected sociai class attitudes and 
interests." Therefore, the institutional form that is maintained 
"provides a segmented educational structure that legitimizes and 





Joan K. Smith teaches educational foundations at Iowa State Univer- 
sity where she is a doctoral candidate in History and Philosophy of 
Education. 
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perpetuates the separation of children along class lines and ensures 
easier access to higher-status jobs for children of the affluent. "1 

This does not mean that innovations cannot be incorporated into 
the structure, but they must be of such a nature that they do not 
fundamentally alter this configuration in any major way. For exam- 
ple, the introduction of kindergarten, guidance, testing, plus the 
current emphasis on values, career education, "open" classes, and 
even certain compensatory education programs (e.g., Headstart) 
have been or are now being successfully incorporated into the schools, 
because they do not threaten the vested bureaucratic, racial or 
class interests and biases. But three current innovations are en- 
countering serious difficulty. Performance contracting was recently 
condemned as worthless by OEO and USOE; vouchers are undergoing a 
weak trial in a form which removes all the original potency they were 
to have had; and several experimental schools funded through ESEA 
are undergoing very careful scrutiny and being asked to present "hard 
data"'to justify their continued existence, Taking Katz's premise as 
a guide, one can guess that these three approaches actually have 
possibilities for serious reform and must therefore be discredited, 
as has been done with performance contracting, or neutralized, as 
with vouchers and experimental schools, In any case, a closer look 
at the records of these three programs certainly weaken, even con- 
tradict the conclusions drawn by establishment officials about their 
relative merits. 

PERFORMANCE CONTRACTING. After Titles VII (billingual edu- 
cation) and VIII (drop out prevention) were added to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act in 1968, the Boards of Texarkana, 
Arkansas and Liberty-Eylau, Texas selected Dorsett Educational 
Systems to operate six rapid learning centers (RLC's)on a guaranteed 
performance basis. The goal was to prevent drop outs by increasing 
the achievement levels of junior and senior high school students in 
reading and math. By November 1, 1969, four RLC's were in full 
operation and serving over 100 students. By March 2, 1970, over 300 
students were enrolled in six RLC's for an average of two hours per 
day. All participants were diagnosed as potential drop outs who were 
performing two to three grade levels behind norms; most came from 
low income families with little education. Extrinsic rewards of 
transister radios, games, puzzles, magazines, and green stamps 
were offered to students who successfully completed lessons or ad- 
vanced one grade level in reading and/or math.2 For these perform- 
ances Dorsett was to be paid $80 for every pupil who improved one 
grade level in either skill area after 80 hours of instruction. Im- 
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provements were to be measured by standardized achievement tests 
administered by the school districts. If a child failed to advance 
after 168 hours, reimbursement dropped to zero.3 On February 2, 
after completing 89 hours of instruction, 51 students were post 
tested with the Iowa Test of Educational Achievement (also used in 
Fall pretesting). Results indicated that the mean increase for each 
student was .99 grade levels in math and 1.50 grade levels in reading. 
A second post test involving 59 students was conducted March 2, 
after 120 hours of combined instruction in the two skill areas. Mean 
increases at this testing were 2.20 grade levels in reading and 1. 40 
grade levels in math. Vandalism was cut in half and drop out rates 
decreased significantly from 20 percent to 2 percent.4 A third post 
testing of 106 students in May tended to support his trend and Dor- 
sett was paid $20,000 for their results. Martin J. Filagamo, Project 
Director for the Title VIII RLC's, was optimistic about preliminary 
successes and pointed out that this program's success "could well 
lead the way to the direct involvement of private industry in the 
education of the nation's school children."5 Plans were then made 
to include K-6 in Fall 1970. 

The blow to Texarkana did not come until Epic Division Systems, 
Inc. conducted an audit of the project under aDepartment of Health, 
Education and Welfare grant. Epic learned of test contamination 
(for the May post testing only) from two of the seven RLC managers 
who were hired by the school board to keep an eye on the project. 
Although the auditors did not check all instructional materials, they 
felt they had discovered sufficient contamination to discredit the 
project. Dorsett, on the other hand, after conducting its own check, 
announced that only three percent of the items on standardized tests 
were included in instruction programs with an additional eight per- 
cent being close or similar to those used in class. Superintendent 
Edward D. Trice agreed with Dorsett that the contamination was 
insignificant. Co-designer of the project Charles Blaschke objected 
to the weight given to standardized test results and the "teaching to 
the test" issue, since only one test in May was contaminated, 6 
Nevertheless, the project was terminated and deemed a failure. 

But was it really a failure? February and March results were never 
discredited, there were reductions in vandalism and drop out rates-- 
originally considered legitimate goals of the program--and test con- 
tamination did seem minimal. Even if the latter occurred, one has 
only to remember that "teaching to the test" is a phenomenon that 
is allowed in middle class schools. As Herb Kohl points out in 36 
CHILDREN, New York City school teachers spend weeks preparing 
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middle class students toperform well on regency exams while ghetto 
school children, on the other hand, are not coached.7 In most uni- 
versity student housing there are many test files and notes which 
help students do well in classes and on tests. At any rate, to dis- 
credit the whole program for this reason seems to indicate that 
there was an eagerness to get rid of.it rather than find out if it 
really worked. If one were to prove the latter, class distinctions 
and bureaucratic structures might seriously be threatened. 

During the summer of 1970 educational organizations continued to 
register heavy opposition to performance contracting. In July the 
NEA's Assistant Executive Secretary for Government Relationships 
and Citizenship appeared before the Senate appropriations subcom- 
mittee hearings on the OEO budget stating that NEA "deplores the 
OEO performance contracting program because we believe it can 
weaken the structure of the public school system and can discredit 
the schools in the eyes of the public."8 Also, the executive secre- 
tary for the American Association of School Administrators stated 
that the AASA did not approve of performance contracting at that 
time. And finally AFT spokesmen cautioned against allowing big 
business to monopolize education and dehumanize the learning pro- 
cess, They even went so far as to demand their own monitors for all 
future performance contracting programs. ? 

Nevertheless, OEO turned a deaf ear to these criticisms and 
launched anationwide experiment totest the relative merits of per- 
formance contracting. Six companies working with 28,000 students 
in 18 different school systems in towns throughout the country began 
their programs inthe fall of 1970.19 To safeguard against Texarkana 
pitfalls, and to remove every possible advantage to the contractor 
and students, OEO announced that: (1) students would be selected on 
a random basis for one of three standardized tests chosen in turn 
from eight different types; (2) school personnel would not know which 
of the tests were to be used; (3) students' skills would have to im- 
prove an average of 1.6 grade levels, or four times the gain that 
they had been making in regular classes, before the company could be 
paid profitably; (4) control groups similar to experimental groups 
would be used for comparisons; (5) a disinterested and responsible 
corporation was to do the evaluating. 11 

Even so preliminary results again looked encouraging over the first 
year. As Charles Blaschke pointed out average achievement rates 
were doubled for a cost slightly more than existing costs per student 
per year per subject, and attendance in experimental sites was better 
than in control sites. Even before final results were obtained from 
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May tests, one-third of the systems planned to continue the pro- 
grams for fall 1971, one-third planned to adopt turnkey approaches 
(where projects are turned over to local boards from the private 
companies), and one-third remained undecided, 12 

The final independent evaluation was conducted by Battelle Memor- 
ial Institute and proved to be a shattering blow to the companies 
(three went bankrupt) and to OEO's experiment. Battelle concluded 
in the spring of 1972 that results were not reliable or generalizable 
due to inherent design flaws such as: (1) unequal control and experi- 
mental group matching--experimental students came from the lowest 
achieving schools and control from the next lowest, with students in 
17 or the 18 control sites pretesting significantly higher than experi- 
mental; (2) lack of random selection or assignment of students to 
groups; (3) lack of control over what the "traditional" classroom in- 
struction was to be in control groups; (4) evidence that control group 
students did significantly better than experimental students on pre- 
tests; (5) unavailability of criterion-referenced tests.13 Battelle, 
however, ignored his own caution that no useful conclusions could be 
drawn from the study and generalized that there was little evidence 
to support the hypothesis that performance contracting as conducted 


in the 18 districts had any beneficial effect on reading and math- 


achievement of its experimental students. Battelle justified this 
conclusion by the fact that most average experimental gains were 
below one year's growth in the 10 grade/subject combinations used 
(grades 2, 3, 7, 8, 9); and in half of the 10 cases experimental and 
control gains were insignificantly different (although in four other 
cases differences were two-tenths grade in favor of experimental 
groups and the tenth case remained unmentioned). The Rand Corpora- 
tion evaluated eight projects for USOE and similarly concluded that 
results were discouraging. 14 

Do these two reports also mean that performance contracting 
failed? Not if one remembers that average achievement gains for 
this group of students in past years of attending traditional classes 
were around four to five months.!5 But what the reports really 
indicate is that OEO, under intense political pressure--to the point 
of threatening its continued existence--realized that it was neces- 
sary toback off and quit bucking established educational and political 
bureaucracies, 16 

With performance contracting successfully discredited, USOE be- 
came more stringent in their evaluation requirements for all Title 
VII and VIII funding and announced that each director would be ex- 
pected to prove his project's educational value with extensive facts 
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and figures. The director of one of the evaluation programs said 
that in a sense Titles VII and VIII are to be considered performance 
contracts, Therefore, goals must be set and results measured 
against them. Also, evaluations should be made early by an indepen- 
dent educational auditor who has no connection with the project. 
Under Commissioner of Education Sidney Marland, the Office started 
to take a harder line toward innovations that could challenge social 
and educational structures. 17 

EDUCATIONAL VOUCHERS. Part of Commissioner Marland's 
hard line was directed against the second of OEO's original two- 
pronged approach to school reform. This was the voucher plan, pro- 
posed inthe early sixties by conservative economist Milton Freidman 
and elaborated by Harvard professor Christopher Jencks in the late 
sixties. The basic idea of vouchers was simple. Instead of parents 
sending their children to a tax-funded local school, dictated by their 
place of residence, credit would be given for each child in the amount 
that local school districts were spending per child. Parents would be 
free to buy schooling from public or private schools. Those schools 
which attracted the most students would flourish; those which at- 
tracted few students would improve or die. Public schools would 
then presumably be more careful to please their clientele--if children 
were not learning in one school, parents would look for a school where 
results were better. 

Not surprisingly the teachers' unions were adamantly opposed and 
did not hesitate to say so. United Federation of Teachers president 
Albert Shanker predicted the complete demise of public schools, and 
the NEA published similar statements. AFT legislative director 
Carl Magel called vouchers "another safari into educational fairy- 
land." The NAACP feared continued racial segregation and the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress thought religious segregation would result .18 

Opposition was so strong that no voucher plans were inaugurated 
in 1970 or 1971, despite OEO announcements that one or more was 
eminent.19 In September, 1972, with performance contracting and 
other political realities fresh in mind, a much sobered OEO announced 
a two-year $1.8 million grant to Alum Rock Union School District in 
suburban San Jose, California. Alum Rock is mostly a lower income 
area of mixed racial composition: 50% Chicano, 40% anglo, 10% black. 
The plan which went into effect bore scant resemblance to Jencks' 
original proposal. It provided a green card for each child, theoreti- 
cally worth $680 for each elementary pupil and $970 for seventh and 
eighth graders. The catch was that parents could redeem their cards 
at public schools only and at only six designated schools of the 24 in 
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the district. Guidance counselors "advised" each parent on the best 
option for his or her child, but stress was on choosing from programs 
"within" a school rather than choosing between (or among) schools 
themselves. Only 3% of the 4,000 students went intodifferent schools 
than they would have enrolled in anyway.20 Was this because parents 
were happy with their schools or because they had no real choices? 

During 1973-74 the number of schools was expanded to 13. The 
school board has allocated $5,000 for a feasibility study for an "al- 
ternative" school. The Rand Corporation has evaluated the program, 
but results have not yet been released. Informal sources indicate 
the report is likely to be positive. Whatever is finally reported is 
unlikely to make much difference for, in effect, the Alum Rock 
voucher system is really only a partial open enrollment system. No 
teachers or administrators will lose jobs if their programs are un- 
popular and no school will be closed; when a school is filled no more 
applicants can be taken. If voucher plans are operationally put into 
effect in this manner, they can scarcely become an ominous threat 
to the educational establishment, and it is highly unlikely that numer- 
ous academic successes will come from lower class echelons. 

Another trial run for vouchers has been announced for fall, 1974, 
in New Hampshire. This time private schools as well as public are 
supposed to be eligible -- but parochial schools will not be included. 
The New Hampshire Board of Education approved the plan with a 
narrow 4-3 vote inthe first place. On the basis of what has happened 
so far with OEO's programs, it seems unlikely that New Hampshire 
will ever get off the ground with anything resembling Friedman's 
original proposal. 21 

EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS. The third recent approach to school 
reform which is now losing ground is public funding of alternative 
schools. The USOE has controlled much of this activity through its 
experimental schools program (ESP). ESP started in the USOE as an 
attempt to provide voucherless alternatives committed to public 
education. It has recently been moved to the National Institute of 
Education --a newly created bureaucracy controlled by the DHEW 
which has taken over all of OEO's educational programs. 

Alternative learning systems were the key in the three winning 
plans submitted by Minneapolis, Berkeley, and the Franklin Pierce 
District in the state of Washington. For example, Minneapolis offers 
five different options to its parents and children: First, is a "con- 
temporary school"--or the more typical graded school; second is the 
"continuous progress school" where elementary children will spend 
six to eight years in a non-graded situation; third is the "open school" 
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for elementary students where the environment is more home-like 
and approaches the reformed British Infant Schools; fourth is the 
"school without walls" where secondary school students meet with 
advisors who help them plan their programs and are responsible for 
helping them evaluate their progress; fifth is a "free school" open 
to K-12 where students select from such options as personal tutor- 
ing, open labs, independent study, small and large group discussions 
and field trips. Minneapolis is responsible, as are the other two, for 
presenting hard data, including achievement figures, documenting 
the program's progress. At this point there appears to be little 
danger that any of these three programs will seriously threaten 
class lines or bureaucratic structure. 22 

In other situations where USOE has awarded grants to assess vari- 
ous alternative programs not funded by ESP, evaluation criteria have 
been set along traditional lines.23 Generally, the purposes of these 
evaluations have been for self improvement, to establish public 
credibility, and to decide which alternatives can be successfully in- 
corporated into public education.24 But for the most part evalua- 
tions have run into trouble because (1) achievement scores or "hard 
data"necessary for effective evaluations are not available, (2) eval- 
uators cannot decide how to evaluate nontraditional programs, or (3) 
evaluations are poorly designed and incompetently executed. The 
USOE seems to have apenchant for awarding contracts to individuals 
or companies whose final reports will not bear close scrutiny. Many 
federally funded programs are not renewed on the basis of highly 
questionable analyses. 

Philadelphia's "East and West School-within-a-school program" 
submitted to extensive scrutiny under a USOE grant after its first 
year of operation. Results indicated that while student and teacher 
morale was high, certain structures were missing for proper devel- 
opment of intellectual learning. Both schools were asked to provide 
data indicating that their students achieved "better" than students 
in traditional Philadelphia high schools. The evaluation committee 
felt that this criterion wasn't met. Although the two schools co- 
operated in the evaluation, the final report gratuitously cautioned 
innovators against closing doors to criticisms and experiences of 
others, for "in the final analysis few men are as reactionary as the 
dogmatic progressive ."25 Apparently, there was and perhaps still is 
some question that this program would effectively serve establish- 
ment interests. 

Other alternatives, such as Chicago High School for Metropolitan 
Studies, have received the USOE's stamp of approval and, along with 
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the Cleveland Urban Learning Community, have been accredited by 
the North Central Association. The famous Philadelphia Parkway 
project, on the other hand, has not met accreditation guidelines. 
Most of its funds, however, have come privately from the Ford 
Foundation. Another approach to alternatives is that taken by New 
York City, which has developed fourteen "minischools" within differ- 
ent high schools.26 With such titles as Julia Richmond Minischool 
for Discipline Problems, John Brown Minischool for Disaffected and 
Low-achieving Students, and Evander Minischool for Learning Dis- 
abilities, there is little doubt that the minischools are destined to 
become dumping grounds for students who aren't successful in regu- 
lar classrooms. UFT's president Albert Shanker alluded to this when 
he said that alternatives should be a supplement for those who don't 
make it in regular classes, rather than a replacement. 27 

It appears, therefore, that if experimental schools and other al- 
ternative measures do survive the very strict if somewhat ambigu- 
ous evaluations now being imposed through USOE and NIE grants, they 
will end up in the category of other innovations that supported exist- 
ing social and political structures. If this is the case they will 
probably be incorporated into public education as were testing, 
guidance, kindergartens, etc. 

Katz's bureaucratic model does indeed seem to help explain the 
outcomes of these three innovations. In the future any talk of 
developing new programs for accountability will have to take into 
account not just accountability of schools to the public, but also 
accountability to the bureaucratic structure of public education. 
When and if schools can wear both hats, the stress on finding new 
and more successful programs will probably disappear. At this time, 
however, that possibility seems unlikely for two reasons: 1) they 
must still appear to promote equality while maintaining class lines; 
and 2) they must serve the public interest yet safeguard middle class 
attitudes that become the very power structure of the bureaucracy. 
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CONTEMPORARY THREATS TO TEACHER AUTONOMY 
Thomas R. Berg and Louis Spinelli 


In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, rationality was 
identified with freedom. The ideas of Freud about the indi- 
vidual, and of Marx about society, were strengthened by the 
assumption of the coincidence of freedom and rationality. 
Now rationality seems to have taken on a new form, to have 
its seat not in individual men, but in social institutions which 
by their bureaucratic planning and mathematical foresight 
usurp both freedom and rationality from the little individual 
men caught in them. 


--C. Wright Mills 


The reaction of educationists to the many critics whohave claimed 
that schools are ineffective and inessential is beginning to shape up 
as a frantic scurry to demonstrate that schools "are" important, 
that they "are" productive, that measurable results "are" being 
achieved. This justification process is being done systematically and 
with a vengeance, for it is felt that the schools must produce re- 
sults that are visibly demonstrable, quantifiable, and amenable to 
assessment. The inefficiencies of former educational practices and 
loosely organized schools composed of autonomous, unreliable, and 
distinctively unscientific teachers must be corrected. Thus we have 
seen, in the past several years, the rapid rise of a "systems approach" 
to education, including such programs as Individually Guided Educa- 
tion (I.G.E.), Individually Prescribed Instruction (I. P.I.), Individual 
Mathematics System (I.M.S.), and the various behavior modification 
systems which are being adopted at an ever-increasing rate, The 
defenders and salesmen for these educational programs argue that 
they are educational techniques which rationalize and systematize 
what all good teachers are now doing. The systems approach, so the 
argument goes, merely permits these techniques to be used with 
greater consistency and reliability. The position to be taken here is 
that the generalized trend toward these kinds of systematic ap- 
proaches, program packages, and behavior modification systems is 
in itself a threat to the autonomy of teachers. Furthermore, these 
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programs will result in an inevitable transformation of the defini- 
tion of what a teacher is, resulting ultimately in the exclusion of 
subjectivity from the teaching act. 

As a reaction to the turbulence of the sixties, many teachers and 
administrators have come to believe that the concept of "education 
as liberation" has reached its limits. The desirability of conflict 
between interest groups in ademocratic society has become suspect. 
Order, stability, and a hassle-free life are becoming more important 
than a risky commitment to encouraging freedom and autonomy and 
accepting the possibility of disorder. Abstract ideals are easily re- 
placed by tangible behavioral "outcomes". Because of what they felt 
to be the outrages of the New Left during the past decade, even many 
intellectuals have become embarrassed about advocating freedom, 
and the program developers and learning-system hustlers have begun 
to fill the gap with promises of order "and" learning. The difficulty 
is that with most of these programmed and behavioral systems, the 
problem of discovering the general will is supplanted by the slickness 
of a packaging-advertising approach to gaining approval, concensus, 
and cooperation. Education as liberation is replaced by education as 
manipulation and social control. 

These teaching systems are doubly attractive to administrators. 
First, they establish the grounds for systematic accountability pro- 
cedures; and second, they permit the exercise of greater knowledge 
of and control over what each individual teacher is doing and achiev- 
ing. Holding teachers to personal professional integrity is simply 
less effective than holding them to the demands of a technical peda- 
gogical system. This is not acase of ruthless administration, pitting 
its intimidating force against the teachers, but rather the subtle 
imposition of technique as the standard of judgment and account- 
ability. We will no longer rely upon faith in autonomous, knowledge- 
able, creative persons, but rather on effective implementation of 
technical and behavioral systems to get the educational job done. 
Diversity and pluralism must be eliminated, since they are antagonis- 
tic to the ends of effective management and the refinement of tech- 
nique. The implications of this new emphasis on technique become 
clear when one considers such systems as I,G.E., which will not 
"permit" a school to implement its program without the absolute 
commitment of all teachers and all classrooms to the I.G. E. method. 
Apparently, even the."possibility" of criticism, dissent, or perhaps 
competition will impair the effectiveness of the program. It appears 
that the critical faculties must be suspended for the successful im- 
plementation of this system. Scientific faith is apparently a suit- 
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able substitute for the more primitive faith in reason, diversity, 
and dissent. 

The shift in emphasis from human qualities (knowledge, style, in- 
telligence, spirit, humor, soul) to technique has the effect of di- 
minishing the possibility of unity among teachers; and the effect of 
treating the individual as the "sole sociological unit" (as Ellul points 
out) diminishes freedom. The breakdown of traditional unity opens 
man up to change, "innovation", and manipulation, and thus admin- 
istrators have a vested interest in the individualized technical ap- 
proach. Traditional groups resist "progress", and a plastic society 
is "possible only when the individual (is) completely isolated. "1 The 
managed environment is possible only when human beings are fully 
integrated into the overall system, and this is attainable only when 
the person is subservient to technique, and other loyalties are 
weakened through individuation. Adherence to technique ultimately 
technologizes its user. 

Just as necessity generates technique, technique generates ide- 
ology. Out of adesire for order and predictability comes a tech- 
nology that presupposes its own goodness. The obstacle to order is 
not technique, but man. Technique can be perfected, but man can- 
not; thus man must be accommodated to process. The new educa- 
tional elite has assumed the burden of "assessing individual needs" 
and responding with appropriate educational programs. This kind of 
technical expertise with respect to discerning needs will lead to the 
imposition of "appropriate" styles, levels, and kinds of education, to 
which the individual will respond. Social class will increasingly be a 
function of the ability to plan the futures of others. 

There is no guarantee that these techniques will or will not be used 
to oppress, control, or brutalize man. The central issue is that we 
are choosing to believe that mistreatment at the hands of teachers 
is more likely than mistreatment arising from the faulty application 
of technique. The technologists, administrators, and behavior 
managers are betting that technique is more humane and reliable 
than philosophy. 

Public school teachers ought to realize that the planner, not the 
implementer, is in control; for the planner moves on, making his 
previous innovations obsolete, keeping one step ahead of the imple- 
menters. And if the programmed systems do not standardize the 
students, they certainly enhance the control and manipulation of the 
teacher. Administrators who do not trust teachers to manage their 
jobs (and few do) are strong advocates of systems which diminish 
teacher autonomy. Administrators turn to this approach both as a 
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means of increasing the reliability of pedagogical "production" and of 
improving the image of teaching as a scientific, rather than a free- 
lance, enterprise. When the managerial ethos becomes an end in it- 
self, technique, rather than substance, is the means of achieving 
recognition and control. 

The impetus to control, to manage, to manipulate the environment 
is the outgrowth of a loss of faith in the person and in education. 
These goals have nothing to dowith the art or craft of teaching, but 
rather with a growing desire to eliminate the problematic side of 
human existence. The dangers of this enterprise have been pointed 
out by Bernard Mehl who wrote that in the near future, "Psychic 
imperialism will take the place of economic and political imperial- 
ism. Well-being will be the exportable product. Those who refuse 
well-being must be insane."2 Teachers who prefer the unmanaged 
environment and the unprogrammed teaching act will have no place in 
education. 

The right use of technology is to simplify the environment, 
not clutter it; to provide necessities and conveniences, not 
gimmicks; to tailor itself modestly to human functioning, 
not to overbear it and straight-jacket it.3 

Peter Schrag prophesied and documented the decline of the WASP 
who had for decades set the standards which the ethnics and populists 
had sought to emulate. They had led out of their competence, cour- 
age, and cussedness. But in these sophisticated educational times, 
people are not so easily led and are increasingly reaching their own 
conclusions. However, this has not humbled those who rush to fill 
the leadership gap, equipped, not with real competence, but with 
slogans, banners, and an abiding faith in public relations. 

Increasingly, the significant difference of perspective seems to 
lie between real performance and public relations. Where the demand 
and come-on of technique (in the sense that Ellul gives us) requires 
some brashness and offers in its standardization to rid us of our 
problems while taking care of our insecurities, the public-relations 
programmer offers us gimmickery and faddishness at their lowest 
levels. 

Where the excesses and irresponsibilities of the young of the 1960s 
might be explained by an overweening idealism, mis-matched expec- 
tations, and a general environment of mass revolutionary fervor, 
how can one explain similar behavior legitimatized and institution- 
alized on the part of many in management and administration? This 
has to be one of the strangest flip-flops in history. The turmoil of 
the late 1960s forced most to call for a re-emergence of those who 
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knew and knew how-to-do. But those who have answered the call have 
shown us only corporate irresponsibility, human insensitivity, and an 
unbelievable immaturity of significant experience. This forces most 
of us, citizen and teacher, back to the ethic of self-reliance. The 
WASP as a national direction is dead, and the new managers and pro- 
grammers are only hustlers institutionalized. 

The real teacher has always known that his contact and interaction 
with his class and his ability to summarize and learn from these 
personal experiences were always greater guides to the previous pro- 
cess of learning than any sloganeer could offer. But maybe there 
existed some superintendents or school principals who had earned 
their wisdom from years in the classroom and thus were able to pass 
on to the incoming teacher some helpful suggestions. And maybe the 
incidence of this was enough to reinforce a confirmed and common 
belief that positions that claimed expertise actually proved such 
expertise in performance. After all, if you can't trust the experts, 
whom can you trust? The events of our day point increasingly toward 
a Protestant world of personal decisions and a feeling of "who is 
minding the store ?" 

Has our faith in inevitable progress blinded us to the flim-flams 
perpetrated in the name of "innovation" or "needed change"? As 
Peter Schrag points out in his THE END OF THE AMERICAN 
FUTURE, 

Having acceded to power on the basis of promises that were 
economically and ecologically beyond fulfillment, the new 
priests of science and technology were likely to try to hold 
on with the argument that they were the only people who could 
hold off a technological apocalypse and that the rest of us 
had better come along if we didn't want to face totaldestruc- 
tion. Given the context and the tone in which it was made, 
the call for a "reordering of priorities" sounded more like a 
way of keeping intellectuals occupied than an expression of 
confidence in resolving genuine social problems. 4 
Where is the much-expected backlash and American anti-intellectual- 
ism? Maybe the growing criticism of administration and government 
is a healthy sign of populist accountability. Why should we ever have 
counted on technicians and sloganeers in the first place? Maybe, as 
Schrag points out, "Common sense lost its nerve and Main Street its 
self-confidence; the magic and the power now rested not in the dyna- 
mo of Henry Adams' era, but in the laboratories. . . And where the 
magic was, there also was the future. "5 
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More specifically, in education, after abrief affair with humanism 
and during a time of declining enrollments, the cult of efficiency is 
making a comeback in terms of thinly-guised threats such as "ac- 
countability" or "performance-based" or "competency-based" educa- 
tion. Again, promoted by administration and critics alike, it seeks 
to denigrate teaching as wasteful, inefficient, boring and haphazard. 
The very notion that the development of the human mind and charac- 
ter canso easily lend itself to such uninformed manipulation reflects 
among those who promote it either a staggering human callousness 
or a total lack of real experience in teaching. All of this continues 
to reflect either a complete lack of educational humility or an ex- 
huberant immaturity on the part of those who run across a new con- 
cept and immediately seek to impose it. Thus the drive to "innovate" 
and "implement" demands a constant criticism of what is or has 
been, and in this way is an insult to the professional teacher who, in 
his drive for craftsmanship or art, needs time, room, and support 
from those who really seek to improve education. But what the 
teacher encounters is abuse, criticism, glibness, and arrogance from 
those who only promise and plan but never have much time to teach. 

Paul Goodman, in his LIKE A CONQUERED PROVINCE, sums up 
the contrast between technical management and the American spirit 
in teaching in this way: 

. it has no warrant of legitimacy, it has no tradition, it 
cannot talk straight English, it neither has produced nor 
could produce any art, it does not lead by moral means but 
by akind of social engineering, and it is held in contempt and 
detestation by the young. The American tradition--I think 
the "abiding" American tradition--is pluralist, populist, and 
libertarian while the Establishment is interlocked, mandarin, 
and managed. And the evidence is that its own claim, that 
it is efficient, is false. It is fantastically wasteful of 
brains, money, the environment, and people. It is channel- 
ing our energy and enterprise to its own aggrandizement and 
power, and it will exhaust us. § 

Thus educational administration and management plans and pro- 
motes while teachers must perform and thus either work miracles 
or face the cutting sword of merit threats. The drive for teacher 
autonomy has never been more called for, and teachers, in general, 
have never been more deserving. Overloaded, underpaid, abused and 
harassed from above, teachers have sought, out of a sense of duty, 
to implement what was demanded of them. But this must change. 
The very programmers and innovators who threaten accountability 
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are the least accountable and the most wasteful. Those who repre- 
sent responsibility, stability, and competence have become the 
Establishment revolutionaries, hippies, and know-nothings of the 
1970s. I£ someone is to be counted upon to mind the classroom, 
knowledge and reality demand that it be the craftsman-teacher. 
Education is developmental and demanding of time, commitment, 
and knowledge. It is not a game or a slick phrase. Education is not 
a product of magical slogans, but a long and very human process of 
interaction with content and probing minds. 

This is the final and absolute strength of the teacher and the only 
real solution to ignorance and confusion. That teachers recognize 
and act on this is a necessity. The one vital truth that continues to 
assert itself in a programmed world is that there is no alternative 
to good teaching. Theory-into-practice has become a literal exercise 
and a slogan of relevance, much in the line of McLuhan's "You become 
what you behold." The process of education is not Xerox, slick style, 
or technique. Erik Erikson's profound truth must be maintained by 
those who teach and who know education personally and professionally 
from their daily commitment to those seeking information, educa- 
tion, and wisdom. As Erikson tells us: 

. » man "needs" to teach, not only for the sake of those 
who need to be taught, and not only for the fulfillment of 
his identity, but because facts are kept alive by being told, 
logic by being demonstrated, and truth by being professed. 
Thus, the teaching passion is not restricted to the teaching 
profession. Every mature adult knows the satisfaction of 
explaining what is dear to him and of being understood by a 
groping mind, 7 
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PLATO: ON DEATH AND DYING 
William J. Gavin 


When a patient is severely ill, he is often treated like a 
person with no right to an opinion. ... He may cry for rest, 
peace and dignity, but he will get infusions, transfusions, a 
heart machine. . . . He may want one single person to stop 
for one single minute so that hecan ask one single question-- 
but he will get adozen people around the clock, all busily pre- 
occupied with his heart rate, pulse, electrocardiogram or 
pulmonary functions, his secretions or excretions, but not 
with him as a human being. . . . Is the reason for this in- 
creasingly mechanical, depersonalized approach our own de- 
fensiveness. . . ? Is our concentration on equipment, on blood 
pressure our desperate attempt to deny the impending death 
which is so frightening and discomforting to us that we dis- 
place all our knowledge onto machines, since they are less 
close to us than the suffering face of another human being 
which would remind us once more of our lack of omnipotence, 
our own limits and failures, and last but not least perhaps 
our.own mortality? 

Maybe the question has to be raised: Are we becoming less 
human or more human?! 

ON DEATH AND DYING 
Elizabeth Kubler-Ross 


For mos+ people death is an unpleasant topic; life, undoubtedly is 
much to be preferred. However, death at least can be dealt with as 
a static concept; it can even be "operationally defined" (e.g. in terms 
of EKG results). Dying, on the other hand, is a more unpleasant 
topic--indeed it's not a concept at all, but a process. As such is 
vague or mysterious. 

Plato is usually thought of as someone interested in other worldly 
forms, ethical standards, and the dialectical method. But the theme 
of dying is also one which pervades his works. When it does it is al- 
most always presented in an ironic or paradoxical manner, For exam- 
ple, in the GEORGIAS the whole question of who is dead and who is 
‘alive is really a central theme.? Callicles thinks that Socrates is 
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either dead already or capable of being "killed" easily (boxed about 
the ears). Socrates believes Callicles to be dead in the sense that 
he has not seen the light of philosophy. For Socrates, death means 
the entombment of the soul in the body and life is the liberation of 
the soul; for Callicles life means mere earthly existence and death 
the cessation of that existence. So in many ways those who think 
they are alive are dead, and those who think they have died are really 
alive, 

Socrates speaks to his interlocutors as if they were "dead" 
souls, or, at least, as if they were souls who are capable of 
death. On the part of Socrates, the dialogue is an attempt 
to submit the others, at least tentatively, to the catharsis 
of death. The judgement of the dead thus is enacted in part 
in the dialogue itself, concretely, inthe attempt of Socrates 
to pierce through the "body" of his interlocutors to their 
naked souls. He tries to make die, and thereby to make live 
those who threaten him with death. 3 

The notion of death/life here is paradoxical, and indeed the dialogue 
ends without a "final answer", so to speak. A myth is its termi- 
nation, a point to which I shall later return. For the present, it is 
the ambiguity of the situation of death/life that I wish to point out. 
Plato when discussing the issue of death vs. life is intentionally 
paradoxical or ironic. 

This, however, is not concrete enough. In the dialogues on the 
actual death of Socrates, we are given a picture not of death but of 
the process of dying. I want to suggest that Plato was an excellent 
student of the art of dying. He tells us that "those who really apply 
themselves in the right way to philosophy are directly and of their 
own accord preparing themselves for dying and death. "4 In the 
APOLOGY, CRITO and PHAEDO therefore, we might expect great 
attention to be paid to the details of Socrates' dying. And indeed we 
are not disappointed. 

First, in the PHAEDO at 63e the poison giver asks Socrates not to 
talk too much because it will overheat him. Here we are presented 
with a simple "medical" plea not to upset the applicant, to "kick off" 
according to schedule. Although the jailer feels sorry for Socrates, 
his death is something that must be carried out. Perhaps represen- 
tative of more of us than we would like to admit, he does not let 
Socrates die his own death, but rather sees Socrates' death as a dis- 
comfort to others surrounding him. One is reminded of a family 
attending a sick member at a hospital, and viewing the sick person's 
death as a discomfort for others. Indeed, the same kind of point is 
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made in the CRITO, where Crito himself tries to dissuade Socrates 
from going through with dying. At 44c Crito says that people will 
accuse him (Crito) of letting Socrates down; that he (Crito) is losing 
a friend. Again at 45c he accuses Socrates of taking the easy way 
out. Here too Socrates' death is seen as inducing anger, perhaps as 
a defense mechanism against impending grief, but also because 
Socrates' death is being preperceived in terms of "the family" not 
"the patient". In the PHAEDO, Crito again tries to deny the reality 
of Socrates' death. Even after all the arguments have been made he 
tries to convince Socrates that it is too early to take the hemlock, 
that the sun hasn't set, etc.5 Here again Plato gives us a picture 
of someone trying to interpret Socrates' death for his own benefit. 
Crito seems to grieve over Socrates' death, but also to feel anger 
at Socrates' deserting him. 

But the art of dying has a positive side too. Phaedo himself early 
in the dialogue notes that it never occurred to him to feel sorry for 
Socrates.6 Though all are saddened by the event, none of those in- 
volved in the dialogue actually pity Socrates. Socrates is allowed to 
participate in his own death. The context in which he goes through 
the process of dying is a familiar one--the dialogue setting. Socra- 
tes is allowed to die "at home" so to speak. Furthermore decisions 
on his death are not made without his opinion. Right up to the end 
"the patient" (Socrates) is forced to defend his actions, and is 
therefore acknowledged as important as growing and contributing 
something even through the art of dying. Because Phaedo does not 
pity Socrates (which would really be to pity himself) he can learn 
from Socrates' dying. Xanthippe is put "on stage" only long enough 
to administer a dose of hysteria (or possibly self pity). She cannot 
learn from his death, nor help him with the process of dying, so she 
is led away. In short, Socrates is not deserted while dying; although 
there are occasional "relapses" into redefining his death by those 
present for their own purposes, nonetheless the sense of "being 
with" pervades the dialogue. And it does so on a level above that of 
pity. No argument really "proves" the immortality of the soul in the 
PHAEDO. The issue ends in paradox or mystery. But it is precisely 
as paradoxical that it leaves room for hope. As Socrates dies, he 
undoubtedly believes in the after life, but admits it can't be proven. 
Indeed after all the arguments the PHAEDO ends with a myth and 
the CRITO with the personification of the laws. The essential qual- 
ity of dying is its ambiguity--this is painful but not as painful as 
prejudging dying or death, or as re-defining the patients' dying in 
our own terms. Both of these moves would isolate Socrates. Fur- 
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thermore one can grow through dying and so can those present at the 
deathbed but only if dying is seen as a multidimensional ambiguous 
process, 

The very last thing Socrates says is "Crito we owe a cock to 
Asclepius; please pay it--do not neglect it."7 It would seem likely 
that the last thing Socrates said is important. What exactly does 
this mean? Most commentators merely say that Asclepius was the 
god of healing and that in death Socrates is being cured from human 
ills.8 But could there not be more here? The remark seems ironic-- 
a funny way to end, In an insightful article, Gregory Vlastos ob- 
serves that "Jesus wept for Jerusalem. Socrates warns Athens, 
scolds, exhorts it, condemns it. But he has no tears for it. One 
wonders if Plato, who raged against Athens, did not love it more in 
his rage and hate than ever did Socrates inhis sad and good-tempered 
rebukes, "9 Anger, then, did not seem to be in Socrates' repetoir of 
feelings. Yet, perhaps even here the similarity between Plato and 
Socrates may be closer than usually thought. Some people cope with 
death by using irony in place of anger, laughing at the outcome 
rather than raging at it. The benefit of irony is that it is essen- 
tially ambiguous: Socrates the jester (who is and isn't jesting). 
There is asecond twist tothe jest of the cock offering; most people 
would be bargaining with god(s) to let them live one more day. 
Socrates does the opposite. Again the result is paradoxical. The 
APOLOGY too ended with the same paradox: Socrates says "Now it 
is time we were going, I to die and you to live, but which of us has 
the happier prospect is unknown to anyone but God. "10 

Now the APOLOGY is certainly more of an attack than a defense; 
yet here too Socrates ends with an ironic quip rather than anger and 
rage, Also here he had noted that death was ambiguous, i.e. that it 
was either one of two things--annihilation or a migration of the soul 
from this place to another.11 So too the art of dying is ambiguous, 
and through ambiguity comes hope and growth. 

In her book ON DEATH AND DYING, Dr. Elizabeth Kubler-Ross 
notes that we have become inhuman about death, that we isolate 
patients more and more in technological age of greater and greater 
medical gadgets.12 Furthermore she notes that we ignore the multi- 
dimensional process of dying, which in her opinion has the following 
stages: 

First stage: Denial and isolation, where the patient says 
something like "No not me, it can't be true," 

Second stage: ‘Anger, when the patient says something like 
"Why did this happen to me?" 
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Third stage: Bargaining, where the patient says "OK it is 
happening to me, but maybe if I'm good God will let 
me live another day." 

Fourth stage: Depression, where the patient is worried no 
longer about past losses but impending losses of all 
love objects. 

Fifth stage: Acceptance of death by the patient, which is 
definitely not the same as resignation. 

I have tried to show in this paper that Plato was a more acute 
student of death than we usually realize. First, he portrays not 
only death but dying; the latter is more difficult to talk about and 
also more important. Second, most if not all of the psychological 
responses described by Dr. Ross are to be found in the dialogues, 
Rather than placing the responses within one character (i.e. Socra- 
tes), Plato distributes the responses among the various characters. 
Several feel grief, some anger. Also there is a kind of ironic bar- 
gaining at the end of the PHAEDO. Depression at impending loss 
characterizes some of Crito's arguments, and certainly Socrates 
himself exemplifies acceptance. Why the responses are spread 
among characters rather than located within one person is a matter 
of conjecture. It could be merely a literary device on the part of 
Plato. But I suspect that the complexity of the person was some- 
thing the Greek was only beginning to comprehend (remember Plato's 
transition from a two part to a three part theory of the soul). 
Nonetheless Plato's portrayal of dying is quite detailed; the richness 
of the process is not overlooked. Lastly, the ambiguity or mystery 
. of the process is maintained, and therefore the possibility of hope. 
Plato in short gives us a very humane view of the art of dying. 

I have suggested that the essential characteristic of dying is its 
mystery (in Marcel's sense).13 This seems to fit in nicely with two 
other aspects of Plato's philosophy. Although there is not space to 
develop them sufficiently, I will mention them as deserving of fur- 
ther study in conjunction with the art of dying. 

First of all Plato's use of myth becomes more and more impor- 
tant as the dialogues proceed. Indeed, the doctrine of recollection, 
which we have deliberately avoided here in order to concentrate on 
the concrete act of dying, is itself a myth. The mythic interpreta- 
tion of the cosmos allows for reason but does not allow for mere 
rationalism. As Friedlander notes, by using myth: 

Plato escapes the danger of a metaphysical dogmatism, 
just as the artistic form of the dialogue avoids the fixity of 
the written word, and irony the danger of dogmatic serious- 
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ness, The achievement of myth is that it renders intelligi- 
ble the mysterious aspects of life, andit does so not only by 
evoking a vague sentiment. Our intuitive imagination is led 
along aclear and firm path of ancestral tradition; both the 
knowledge gained through the dialectical method and the 
moral obligations immediately felt lead to the myth, and the 
myth leads back to knowledge and obligation, 14 

Myth there for Plato seems to be an interpretation or of the cos- 
mos with a definite rational dimension, but always preserving a 
sense of vagueness and ambiguity, and hence allowing for hope. 

The above quote may also serve as an entry to our second point: 
dialogues as such are not spontaneous. They take place among par- 
ticipators, not spectators. One can only participate in a dialogue if 
one will risk "aporia" (knowing that I don't know what I thought I 
knew). 15 The I-Thou relationship developed by dialogue is essentially 
mysterious. First of all it may not develop; "being with" may de- 
generate into "talking at". Secondly, certainty is not possible; 
rather is a communal approach to the cosmos to be striven for. To 
enter a dialogue is, in a sense, to die in order to be reborn in and 
through others. Both myth and the dialogue are matrices in and 
through which we come to be. As contexts, they are essentially 
mysterious, they are uncertain. 

The Platonic view of the cosmos as presented through Socrates is 
itself a paradoxical one. Life is played off against death in a physi- 
cal and a psychical sense. The art of dying is richer than has been 
noted; it too is played off against the finality of death. Plato's 
view of dying is consistent with his presentation of myth and dia- 
logue. But more than mere consistency is involved here. The human 
being can only "grow" in an ambiguous or uncertain context. Dying, 
Plato has shown, is a richer phenomenon than we expected. Further- 
more, it is important, for here too we can grow in an ambiguous 
context. Death may be a threshold into another life, but dying is a 
process we shall all face and through which we might grow and pass 
on knowledge to others for the last time. 
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BREAKING STONES WITH WATER: 
GANDHI'S MODERATE REVOLUTION 


David L. Johnson 


One way to state the problem facing a nationalist thinker such as 
Gandhi is to ask whether it is possible for a radical problem to be 
resolved by an appeal to a moderate form of political activity. The 
radical problem in the Indian context is that of political oppression 
by an alien government. An appeal to a moderate politics would in- 
volve a resolution of the problem through an appeal to ideas and 
values implicit to both sides of the controversy, and thereby, so far 
as successful, effect a resolution. By this definition, a moderate 
politics differs from a radical politics in that the former operates 
by means of an appeal to mutually held principles of social and politi- 
cal order, whereas the latter either ignores or rejects the notion 
that some mutually accepted ideas and values are fundamental toa 
just order. The radical, in other words, intends to overthrow one 
system and replace it with another. 

For the thinker who desires a moderate resolution to the problem 
of British imperial rule in India the need of discovering some essen- 
tially Indian national identity to affirm over against that of the 
British bias complicates the task. Since the sentiment for indepen- 
dence itself is produced in India largely through exposure to Western 
ideas of democracy, self-determination of peoples, and nationalism, 
the Indian intellectual--paradoxically enough--is able to affirm his 
national identity only after a thorough conversion to a value system 
provided by Western education. "Macaulayism" (English education as 
official policy) did its best to "forma class . . . of persons, Indian 
in blood and color, but English in taste, in opinions, in morals, and 
in intellect."! The unravelling of an Indian identity in such a context 
is a formidable task, And what the observer of the Indian nationalist 
movement sees is a reinterpretation of India's past by nationalist 
thinkers in terms of ideas and values borrowed largely from the 
European context of their education. India gets pulled through the 
knothole of Western Civilization. 

Therefore what is required for any study of Indian nationalism is 
"constructive analysis". And that involves looking at someone such 
as Gandhi to see how he handles the problem of constructing an Indian 
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identity to affirm over against the acquired British identity. In 
this sense the student of Gandhi must be analytical, i.e., he must 
fit together what Gandhi says about such a topic in such a way as to 
show the limits of his ideas and assumptions. But since Gandhi does 
not consciously define the problem in the same way it is defined 
from this time and place, the study must also be constructive. That 
is, Gandhi must be interpreted fairly at the same time as enough 
distance from the issues is realized so that some attention might be 
given to overall structures of thought into which Gandhi's ideas 
might fit. The point would be to find some larger, more inclusive 
patterns of ideas into which Gandhi's ideas might fit. 2 

In this paper, therefore, I will try to show how Gandhi resolves 
the problem which I define and to suggest how he does it. My argu- 
ment is that Gandhi, though a revolutionary, acts as a moderate to 
resolve a radical problem. His method may be non-universal in scope 
or applicability, but it does, nevertheless, effectively resolve the 
problem in the Indian context. 

Reduced to bare bones the Gandhian resolution consists of an iden- 
tification of the essential problem of Indian subjugation and depen- 
dence not with the British people or with an unjust political system, 
but more fundamentally with the tendencies of Western Civilization 
to "immorality". For Gandhi, Britain is merely the present mani- 
festation to India of that more fundamental problem of morality. 
The major implication of such an interpretation of the political situ- 
ation is that the nationalist crisis and the modernist crisis are re- 
duced to the same thing in Gandhi's mind: the demise of Indian inde- 
pendence and identity occurred through a capitulation to the en- 
croaching evils of an alien civilization. 

In structuring a moderate resolution to such a problem, Gandhi is 
driven first to the exposition and clarification of ideas and values 
fundamental to both British and Indian civilizations. The fundamen- 
tal denominator Gandhi identifies to be a commitment to morality 
as the chief end of man. Thenusing the notion of morality as a value 
paramount to both Englishman and Indian, Gandhi asserts an epis- 
temology and value system over against that advanced by modern 
Western culture. And finally he devises a method of political action 
to counter the evils of the West. 


MORALITY AND THE NATURE OF TRUTH 

Gandhi lays the groundwork for a modern politics by appealing to a 
notion of moral perfection as the chief end of man. He agrees with 
many in the Western philosophical tradition who maintain that the 
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highest value for human life is the realization of moral perfectibility 
within the limits of man's rational powers.3 This presupposition 
provides Gandhi with a basis for a moderate resolution to the prob- 
lem of Indian independence, since he is able to appeal to some con- 
victions about the purposes and ends of social and political order 
which find general acceptance among Englishman and Indian alike. 
Gandhi's thinking from this point on is directed toward exposing the 
British defection from the path leading to this goal of existence and 
toward showing how a return to a life-style informed by the Indian 
tradition promises fulfillment of the goal. 

In an early work, HIND SWARAJ (1908), written while still engaged 
in his South African work, Gandhi claimed, "It is my deliberate opin- 
ion that India is being ground down, not under the English heel but 
under that of modern civilization,"4 The civilization advanced and 
extended by Western nations is aimed at making bodily comfort the 
object of life rather than making the law of moral existence the 
object of life. The fundamental issue separating Indian and European 
interests, then, is first one of how men ought to live in relation to 
the structure of reality; political considerations are incidental to 
that fundamental issue. But since commitment to bodily comfort is 
contrary to the real end of man, such a commitment threatens the 
moral fabric of all human society. All other evils of imperialism 
follow from this basic problem. 

Let us first consider what state of things is described by 
the word "civilization". Its true test lies in the fact that 
people living in it make bodily welfare the object of life. . 
The people of Europe today live in better-built houses than 
they did a hundred years ago. This is considered an emblem 
of civilization, and this is also a matter to promote bodily 
happiness. . . . Formerly, in Europe, people ploughed their 
lands mainly by manual labor. Now one man can plough a vast 
tract by means of steam engines and can thus amass great 
wealth. This is called a sign of civilization. . . . Formerly 
men travelled in waggons (sic). Now, they fly through the 
air in trains at the rate of four hundred and more miles per 
day. This is considered the height of civilization. . . . For- 
merly when people wanted to fight with one another, they 
measured between them their bodily strength; now it is 
possible to take away thousands of lives by one man working 
behind a gun from a hill. This is civilization. 5 

Western Civilization de-humanizes man. The process of de- 
humanization results from capitulation to the values of ease and 
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efficiency provided by modern technology. India is subservient not 
because England is a great military and economic power or because 
Englishmen are of superior intellect than Indians, but because Indi- 
ans accepted modern Western values. 
The English have not taken India, we have given it to them. 
They are not in India because of their strength, but because 
we keep them. ... We keep the English in India for our base 
self-interest. We like their commerce; they please us by 
their subtle methods and get what they want from us. § 

The immorality of modernity is to be found in the subtle redefini- 
tion of moral values fostered by technology. The result is loss of 
both the proper goal of life and a sense of present moral good. 
Whereas courage once meant pitting oneself against others in physi- 
cal combat, now it is redefined in terms of numbering how many one 
can kill by gunshot from ambush; whereas integrity once meant an 
openness to others, now it is subverted into public relations in the 
service of productivity or the creation of an image; whereas charity 
once meant giving of oneself, now it is changed into giving only of 
one's excess. 

Since the evils of imperialism are merely spin-offs from the 
fundamental evil of the whole misguided civilization, to merely rid 
India of Englishmen would not resolve the problem. In fact, to use 
modern methods of warfare to drive the British from the land would 
be to embrace the very evil one tries to expell. Such a solution would 
be no solution, since it would merely pattern India after England, to 
make Hindustan into "Englistan". 7 

It is not necessary for us to have as our goal the expulsion 
of the English. If the English become Indianized, we can 
accommodate them. If they wish to remain in India along 
with their civilization there is no room for them. 8 

Because the civilization imported to India is evil, it follows that 
part of the task of a nationalist thinker is to clarify the spheres of 
good and evil. And implied in Gandhi's thinking is the conviction that 
a complete rejection of evil would mean a rejection of science and 
the scientific way of knowing and valuing.? In the place of science 
Gandhi asserts what he regards as an authentically Indian epistemol- 
ogy which is committed to knowing truth as moral goodness. Know- 
ing, he argues, is indeed aimed at knowing truth. But truth isa 
dimension of human activity and experience involving a certain kind 
of relationship to reality. 

What is important to Gandhi's definition of the nature of truth is 
that he settles the concept of truth-seeking solidly into the sphere 
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of ethical considerations. Truth does not have to do with factual 
propositions subject to verification. It rather has to do with a rela- 
tionship to reality. The perfect relationship is one of complete 
openness to all that is real--man, nature, the totality of being. 
Truth is an experienced relation to the world and to other men. It 
is most clearly known between persons. When men open themselves 
to one another truth is experienced. 
Gandhi does not hesitate to identify truth in this sense ("satya") 
with God. And he considers the discipline of searching for and know- 
ing truth to be a "holding on to truth" or a "grasping after truth" 
("satyagraha"). 
There are innumerable definitions of God, because His mani- 
festations are innumerable. But I worship God as Truth 
only. 10 

And again, 
I do not regard God as a Person. Truth for me is God, and 
God's Law and God are not different things or facts, in the 
sense that an earthly king and his law are different. . . 
Truth in Sanskrit means "sat". "Sat" means "is". There- 
fore the more truthful we are, the nearer we are to God. 
We "are" only to the extent that we are truthful. 11 

For Gandhi the method of knowing truth is crucial. It is "ahimsa", 
nonviolence. Nonviolence and grasping after truth ("'satyagraha"') are 
so close to one another that they are "two sides of a coin". Where- 
as truth is finally a metaphysical absolute, human understanding of 
it is but partial and relative. Therefore one is never justified in 
dogmatically asserting his own conception of truth. Neither can he 
use violence to enforce his view of truth. The method for gaining 
truth must be nonviolent. And thenonviolent attitude is one of open- 
ness to correction, modification, and persuasion which renounces 
even the will to damage or to harm. 

The only test for certification of truth in any human encounter is 
the test of openness, an openness willing to accept the possible 
validity of another viewpoint. One discovers certitude of truth by 
noting whether or not he remains in communication with an opponent. 
Again the method of verification testifies to the fact that truth is 
finally relational and not empirical or propositional. 

Where there is strong disagreement among men concerning truth, 
nonviolence must be steadily adhered to as a method. Sometimes 
nonviolence must shade into "tapasya", self-suffering. Tradition- 
ally "tapasya" stood for self-restraint, self-discipline, and self- 
control as a part of yogic discipline. For Gandhi "tapasya" stands 
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for the self-control implied in opening oneself to others even when 
such openness invites hatred or anger. '"Tapasya" involves inviting 
suffering upon oneself for the purpose of convincing others of truth. 
In political controversies "tapasya" often takes the form of civil 
disobedience. In this sense it constitutes an invitation of suffering 
as away to point up the immorality (untruth) of a law or condition in 
society. A man cheerfully invites the penalty of a law while simul- 
taneously resisting the law by consciously violating it. 

Now all this is asserted as a life-style and a mentality quite op- 
posed to the mentality and life-style of the modern West. The sci- 
entific way of knowing with its premium put upon "useful" knowledge 
and technology diverts man from his proper end. And Indian depen- 
dency indicates that India too has capitulated to the modern West. 
Independence, therefore, requires a return to the authenticity of an 
experienced relation to reality--to a life of truth-seeking, truth- 
knowing. If Indians return to such an experience, they return as 
well to an Indian identity. 


TRUTH-SEEKING AND POLITICAL ACTIVITY 

The application of the Gandhian method of truth-seeking to the 
political sphere and to the problem of subjection to British rule is 
done by the principle of equating ends and means. If the end of human 
existence is knowledge of truth defined as moral being, the means to 
that end must correspond to morality. Even as the method of know- 
ing necessarily involves nonviolence, so too the method of realizing 
political independence must involve nonviolence. The means must 
correspond to the end, since ends and means in no way differ. Equa- 
ting ends and means greatly simplifies the nationalist task. The 
nationalist need be concerned only for morality--for revealing truth 
and untruth where it exists. How to do it is simply a matter of 
being nonviolent and open. Moreover, the situation of India as a 
subject nation now looking for freedom can be understood in very 
simple terms. Subjection is the result of capitulation to untruth. 
The desire for freedom is a desire to return to truth. And a return 
to truth will necessarily result in a return to self-rule, since the 
method of discovering truth is training in self-rule (the discipline of 
"tapasya"'). 

The Great Trial of 1922 shows Gandhi's method at work against 
administrative authority. Charged with breaking the law and con- 
victed of the same, Gandhi appeared before Justice Broomfield to 
explain himself and state his plea. In his remarks to Broomfield 
Gandhi explained that he found himself to be living in a political situ- 
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ation which he saw to be contrary to truth. British control, he in- 
sisted, was consciously and resolutely structured to exploit the 
Indian population both economically and politically. But the greater 
crime he saw to be that neither Indians nor Englishmen responsible 
for such exploitation recognized themselves to be criminals. Civil 
disobedience, then, was a way both to testify to truth and to reveal 
criminality. The method chosen was nonviolent noncooperation. 

I believe that I have rendered a service to India by showing in 

noncooperation the way out of the unnatural state in which 

we both are living. In my humble opinion noncooperation with 

evil is as much a duty as is cooperation with good. ... Iam 

here, therefore, to invite and submit cheerfully to the high- 

est penalty that can be inflicted upon me for what in law is 

a deliberate crime, and what appears to me to be the highest 

duty of a citizen, 12 

Gandhi then admonished the judge concerning the moral alternatives 
of judgment: the judge must either resign his position as judge and 
thereby testify to the truth revealed by Gandhi's act, or he must 
impose the severest penalty of the law and thereby indicate his com- 
mitment to the present system of justice. 

The essential elements of the Gandhian method are contained in 
this brief encounter. Gandhi admits his disobedience to law; he indi- 
cates his action to be motivated by a search for truth; he expresses 
an attitude of openness to persons such as administrators and the 
judge; and he presents himself as ready to bear the full penalty of 
the law. Broomfield sentenced Gandhi to six years confinement; but 
then he encouraged Gandhi to appeal to a higher court. And in fact 
he implied that he hoped Gandhi's sentence might be commuted. 

Gandhi's appeal is to mutually held principles of order--the prin- 
ciple in this case being that political order must be directed to moral 
ends. Justice Broomfield's situation is one in which he must admit 
the validity of Gandhi's moral stance, but at the same time inflict 
a penalty that contradicts that admission. Gandhi's method, there- 
fore, dramatizes the contradiction inherent to the imperial political 
order. Agovernment that insists that it is dedicated to a just order 
cannot long survive the persistent and nonviolent attack of a man 
dedicated to examining the truth of that dedication. Gandhi's 
moderate method shows up the untruth of the British practices in 
India and leaves the British with the alternative of either abandoning 
their own commitment to morality or else admitting the justice of 
the Indian nationalist movement. 
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THE CENTRALITY OF FREEDOM FOR KANT'S 
DEDUCTION OF THE MORAL LAW 


W. Michael Hoffman 


In Kant's development of the secqnd CRITIQUE one can find an 
analogue to the metaphysical and transcendental deductions of the 
CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. The metaphysical deduction of the 
first CRITIQUE exposes the essential categories of empirical knowl- 
edge, but there are no exact parallels between the metaphysical 
deductions of the two CRITIQUES. As Lewis White Beck explains 
this, "there is no ready-made table of formal distinctions to serve 
as aclue tothe discovery of the principle of pure practical reason."1 
Nevertheless, in both deductions the following very general procedure 
is employed: 

We can come to know pure practical laws in the same way we 
know pure theoretical principles, by attending to the neces- 
sity with which reason prescribes them to us and to the 
elimination from them of all empirical conditions, which 
reason directs. (KpV, 30)2 
After attending to just such a necessity and carrying out just such 
an elimination, Kant arrives in the final analysis, at the formal and 
unconditioned origin of the moral law itself. 

Then, just as in the first CRITIQUE, Kant in the CRITIQUE OF 
PRACTICAL REASON realizes the need for a transcendental deduc- 
tion of the principles of pure practical reason. Before the transcen- 
dental deduction, Kant attempts to answer the following question: 
If the concept of obligation is not spurious and if morality is to bea 
meaningful dimension of human experience, then what is the moral 
law and the nature of the will which actualizes it? But in answering 
this question he has yet to prove the objective reality of the moral 
law. Just as in the first CRITIQUE the transcendental deduction is 
charged with showing that the categories have "a priori" employment 
as conditions for knowledge of an object, so too the transcendental 
deduction of the second CRITIQUE has the task of showing that pure 
reason is "a priori" practical. This, at the same time, as we shall 
see, shows the objective reality of freedom. 
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From the CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON we are familiar with how a 
transcendental deduction proceeds. It is concerned more with a 
question of right than with a question of fact. Given the fact that 
men use the concept of cause and that they believe themselves duty- 
bound, still there is a question concerning the justification of the 
use of these concepts. The general program of the transcendental 
deduction of the first CRITIQUE may be summarized as follows: Any 
formal element X without which experience of empirical objects 
would be impossible is necessary and hence objectively valid for such 
experience. One takes some body of knowledge (in the above case 
science) and then through a critical regression upon its presupposi- 
tions proceeds to uncover the concepts and principles which are 
necessary for it. 

Although we might expect Kant to proceed in the same way in de- 
ducing the principle of pure practical reason, we shall find something 
quite different happening. In fact, it really is an equivocation to 
keep the word "deduction" unless it is clearly distinguished from that 
of the first CRITIQUE. Kant himself emphatically states that "the 
objective reality of the moral law can be proved through no deduc- 
tion." (KpV, 47) It is not difficult to understand why Kant wants 
to insist upon the distinction between the "deductions" of the two 
CRITIQUES, even though he feels it appropriate to use the word in 
justifying the moral law: 

with the deduction, i.e. the justification of the moral law's 
objective and universal validity and the discernment of the 
possibility of such a synthetic a priori proposition, one can- 
not hope tohave everything as easy as it was with the princi- 
ples of pure theoretical understanding. For the latter re- 
ferred to objects of possible experience, i.e., appearances, 
and it could be proved that they could be known as objects of 
experience and, consequently, that all possible experience 
must be conformable to these laws. . . . Such a procedure, 
however, I cannot follow in the deduction of the moral law. 
For it does not concern knowledge of the properties of ob- 
jects, which may be given to reason from some other source; 
rather it concerns knowledge insofar as it can itself become 
the ground of the existence of objects, and in so far as rea- 
son by virtue of this same knowledge, has causality in a 
rational being. (KpV, 46) 

If Kant's deduction in the second CRITIQUE parallelled that of the 
first, then we should expect him to introduce a notion of "moral 
experience," the critical regression from which would lead to prin- 
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ciples without which such experience would be unintelligible. In the 
Canon Kant seems to come close to such aprocedure in saying: "I am 
justified in making this assumption [namely, that pure moral laws 
are a priori practical] in that I can appeal . . . to the moral judg- 
ment of every man, in so far as he makes the effort to think such a 
law clearly." (KrV, B835) But in the CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL 
REASON Kant introduces what seems to be a completely different 
procedure when he says that 
. . . the moral law is given, "as an apodictically certain fact", 
as it were, of pure reason, a fact of which we are apriori 
conscious, even if it be granted that no example could be 
found in which it has been followed exactly. (KpV, 47, my 
italics. ) 
And again: 
The consciousness of this fundamental law may be called "a 
fact of reason," since one cannot ferret it out from ante- 
cedent data of reason, such as the consciousness of freedom 
(for this is not antecedently given), and since it forces itself 
upon us as a synthetic proposition a priori based on no pure 
or empirical intuition. . . it is... "the sole fact of pure 
reason, " which by it proclaims itself as originating law (sic 
volo, sic iubeo). (KpV, 31, my italics. ) 
An analysis of this "fact of pure reason" and how it functions in the 
deduction is, Ithink, the key to understanding Kant's "proof" of pure 
reason's being practical and consequently of the objective reality of 
freedom. 

Inthe third chapter of the FOUNDATIONS Kant attempts a deduc- 
tion of the moral law which H. J. Paton interprets as an obvious fail- 
ure. That is why, according to Paton, we see the deduction appear- 
ing with a new face in the second CRITIQUE. Paton states the dif- 
ference as follows: 

In the GROUNDWORK he seems to think that the moral law 
is both justified and established by an independent and neces- 
sary presupposition of freedom. In the CRITIQUE, on the 
contrary, it is our consciousness of the moral law which leads 
to the concept of freedom; and insuch consciousness Kant no 
longer finds difficulty. . . . Only on the basis of the moral, 
law can we justify the presupposition that the rational will 
must be free; and the moral law is even described as a prin- 
ciple for the deduction of freedom.3 
However, I think such a statement, although essentially correct, 
tends to exaggerate the difference, such that a fundamental simi- 
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larity between the two deductions, the one in the FOUNDATIONS and 
the one in the second CRITIQUE, may be overlooked. In both the idea 
of freedom functions as a necessary part of the deduction of the 
moral law: "freedom is certainly the 'ratio essendi' of the moral 
law." (KpV, 4n) 

In the first two chapters of the FOUNDATIONS, just as in gg1-7 
of the second CRITIQUE, we learn that unlike hypothetical impera- 
tives, whose intelligibility rests on their analyticity, the categori- 
cal imperative is asynthetic "a priori" practical proposition. There- 
fore, it is legitimate for Kant to ask in chapter three: "How is a 
categorical imperative possible?" or, to put it another way, "Can 
pure reason really be practical?" In order to avoid misunderstanding, 
Kant is not asking how a categorical imperative can have effects in 
the phenomenal world, how it manifests itself in action. Kant does, 
of course, in the second CRITIQUE speak of "moralisches Gefuhl" and 
throughout his moral writing attempts to clarify the causal efficacy 
of the will through his "Wille-Willkur" distinction. However, he is 
always quick to point out that any attempt to explain how freedom is 
possible, how pure reason shows itself through effects, would be 
inconsistent with the Critical spirit: "We are unable to explain any- 
thing unless we can bring it under laws which can have an object in 
some possible experience." (GMS, 453) 

Kant is seeking to justify synthetic "a priori" propositions, in this 
case the categorical imperative which asserts that every rational 
being ought to act according tothe principle of autonomy. This justi- 
fication centers around the relation between a rational agent as such 
and the principle of autonomy, and, because this relation is not ana- 
lytic, Kant is required to show the necessary connection. It would 
be difficult to improve upon the following statement by Paton con- 
cerning Kant's Critical method: 

It seeks to justify a synthetic "a priori" proposition by trac- 
ing its origin to the nature of mind as such and in particular 
to the activity of reason itself. Such a justification is what 
Kant calls a "transcendental deduction"; and it belongs to a 
critique or criticism of reason by itself. 4 

Such a critique is intended to find what Kant in the FOUNDATIONS 
calls a "third term" through which the necessary connection of the 
subject and predicate of synthetic "a priori" propositions will be 
demonstrated, And, according to the FOUNDATIONS, in the case of 
the moral law "the 'positive' concept of freedom furnishes this third 
term." (GMS, 447) This is the very place where the deduction of 
the FOUNDATIONS seems misguided. There is no "positive" concept 
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of freedom independent of the moral law, and, therefore, morality 
cannot be deduced from it. Independent of the moral law, freedom 
remains lawless and hence void of objective validity. Without the 
moral law there is even noawareness of a "positive" concept of free- 
dom: "the moral law is the 'ratio cognoscendi' of freedom." (KpV, 
4n) 

In recognizing this problem with the deduction of the FOUNDA- 
TIONS, I am in agreement with Paton, and, for that matter, I think 
probably with Kant himself. However, as much as I respect Paton 
as a Kantian scholar, I cannot follow him in seeing the deduction of 
the FOUNDATIONS in such a radical separation from the deduction 
of the second CRITIQUE. In the FOUNDATIONS Kant is quick to 
emphasize that freedom must not be lawless if it is to have any 
positive meaning and if it is to be associated with the concept of 
will as a kind of causality. Furthermore, Kant is well aware that 
this law of freedom is the moral law; in fact, he even states that 
"a free will and a will under moral laws are one and the same." (KpV, 
4n) The alleged vicious circularity of which the deduction of the 
second CRITIQUE has been accused is, therefore, already present in 
1785, although not until the second CRITIQUE is Kant really clear in 
explaining how to break out of this circularity. Kant is able to justify 
the objective reality of both freedom and the moral law in one deduc- 
tion because ultimately their interdependence is grounded in the 
necessary activities of reason itself of which his transcendental 
deduction offers a critique. 

Let me put my debate with Paton aside for the moment and ask a 
question which, as mentioned earlier, I find to be central in under- 
standing Kant's deduction: What does Kant mean by "fact of pure 
reason"? In the two earlier quotations in which this concept is men- 
tioned, there seems to be two different meanings. In the first quo- 
tation Kant refers to the moral law itself as the fact and in the 
second he refers to the consciousness of this law as the fact. One 
might, it seems, accept the latter but not the former. The fact 
that there is moral consciousness or consciousness of duty surely 
seems to be a fact, but it does not appear to be the same or even to 
justify the objective reality or the factuality of morality or duty as 
law itself. This prima facie distinction will have to be overcome if 
Kant's "fact of pure reason" is to be made clear. 

Perhaps some clarity would result if we asked another question, 
namely: What kind of fact is Kant referring to in this context? That 
is, drawing upon a distinction made by Beck, 

"Fact of pure reason" may mean a fact known by pure reason 
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as its object, "modo directo". Or it may mean the fact that 

there is pure reason, known by reason reflexively. These may 

be distinguished as "fact for pure reason" and "fact of pure 

reason". 5 
To interpret Kant as saying that the moral law is a fact "for" pure 
reason, in the sense that it is either "given" or somehow "intuited" 
by pure reason, is obviously the basis for seeing Kant as an ethical 
intuitionist. But this would be inconsistent with the lessons of the 
first CRITIQUE which argued that there are no facts known by pure 
reason independently of sensuous intuition. Furthermore, it would 
also conflict with what we already know about the moral law, that it 
is a creation of reason itself. Otherwise we could not speak of it as 
being a fact either of or for "pure" practical reason. 

The latter interpretation of "fact of pure reason"--that is, the 
factuality of pure reason itself--is, I think, the correct one, espe- 
cially when Kant suggests that the "unconditioned law" is "merely 
the self-tonsciousness of a pure practical reason and thus identical 
with the positive concept of freedom." (KpV, 29) The moral law is 
really an expression of the lawgivingness of reasonitself, or reason's 
autonomy, allowing it to be the "sole" fact of pure reason, known a 
priori by pure reason. Furthermore, under this interpretation, we 
can call the moral law a fact for pure reason. It is, to be sure, an 
odd kind of fact, perhaps justifying Kant's calling it a "fact, as it 
were", 

But it might be asked, as Kant himself asks, "how is the con- 
sciousness of that moral law possible?" (KpV, 30) How is reason's 
autonomy afact? Kant alludes to the answer in the very first para- 
graph of his Preface: "If pure reason is actually practical, it will 
show its reality and that of its concepts in action." (KpV, 3) And, 
we become immediately conscious of the moral law, Kant says, "as 
soon as we construct maxims for the will." (KpV, 29) In every moral 
choice’ reason's practical nature demonstrates itself in that to 
deliberate about what one morally ought todo is to recognize reason's 
moral constraint, and hence its practicality, not just as a necessary 
presupposition but as a conscious fact. This does not mean that 
reason must necessarily be effective, that "Willkur" actually follow 
the commands of "Wille", but rather that reason's normativity is 
present even in its rejection. 

Our prima facie distinction between the moral law as the fact of 
pure reason and the consciousness of the moral law as the fact of 
pure reason can now be dismissed. To be conscious of the moral law 
is to beconscious of the prescriptive power of pure practical reason 
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itself of which the moral law is the sole expression. The moral law 
is a fact for any being which is conscious of it, for to be conscious 
of the moral law is to confirm pure reason as practical. 

How does the fact of pure reason play a role in the deduction, and 
what exactly is being deduced? In the following quotation Kant him- 
self answers part of this question: 

Instead of this vainly sought deduction to the moral princi- 
ple, however, something entirely different and unexpected 
appears: the moral principle itself serves as a principle of 
the deduction of an inscrutable faculty which no experience 
can prove but which speculative reason had to assume as at 
least possible. ... This is the faculty of freedom, which 
the moral law, itself needing no justifying grounds, shows to 
be not only possible but actual in beings which acknowledge 
the law as binding upon them. (KpV, 44) 
The fact of pure reason, established independently of freedom, 
forces man to recognize that he is free. Kant gives an example of a 
man who is asked if he thinks it would be possible for him to sacri- 
fice his life inorder not to serve as ameans of destroying an honor- 
able man by lying. Kant goes on to say that the man would surely 
admit that it would be possible for him: "He judges, therefore, that 
he can do something because he knows that he ought, and he recog- 
nizes that he is free--a fact which, without the moral law, would 
have remained unknown to him." (KpV, 30) The factuality of moral 
obligation prescribed by reason through its laws presupposes the 
necessity of freedom, not just its mere possibility, and provides it 
with a law which is nothing less than the autonomy of reason itself. 
The moral law thus defines that which speculative philosophy 
had to leave undefined. That is, it defines the law for a 
causality the concept of which was only negative in specula- 
tive philosophy, and for the first time it gives objective 
reality to this concept. (KpV, 47) 

But, I would argue that to stop here is to miss the most inter- 
esting part of Kant's deduction. As much as Kant decries any deduc- 
tion of the moral law, in apparent contra-distinction to what he 
tries to do inthe FOUNDATIONS, nevertheless there certainly seems 
to be one in the second CRITIQUE. What else would one expect when 
Kant promises as early as g§6 to show that "freedom and unconditional 
practical law reciprocally imply each other." (KpV, 29) 

Immediately after proving the objective reality of freedom by way 
of the moral law, Kant makes this statement, which I take to be a 
key passage in the undeclared deduction of the moral law: 
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This kind of credential for the moral law, namely, that it is 
itself demonstrated to be the principle of the deduction of 
freedom as a causality of pure reason, is sufficient substi- 
tute for any a priori justification, since theoretical reason 
had to assume at least the possibility of freedom in order to 
fill one of its own needs. (KpV, 48) 
What Kant is saying is rather subtle and draws upon what he has al- 
ready established in the first CRITIQUE, thereby serving to unify 
the first two CRITIQUES. Kant's solution to the Third Antinomy 
showed that the concept of freedom had to be used as a regulative 
Idea of reason if thought was to find any unity as it moved through 
conditions in its search for the unconditioned. Theoretical reason 
"requires" us to think of freedom as possible. Kant reminds us in 
the Preface to the second CRITIQUE that freedom, although at this 
point only a problematic concept, is absolutely indispensable to the 
complete use of speculative reason. (KpV, 7) 

The deduction of the moral law then is this: Because the moral 
law provides a positive grounding to that which reason in its theoreti- 
cal use had to employ in a regulative fashion, it is transcendentally 
deduced and hence accredited independently of its being the fact of 
pure reason. This Idea of freedom which was given independent war- 
rant by the theoretical CRITIQUE serves as the "third term" Kant 
was searching for in the FOUNDATIONS when he struggled to deduce 
the moral law. 

It seems to me that Kant came close to this idea in the FOUNDA- 
TIONS, because he was certainly aware of and wanted to avoid the 
apparent circularity of the deduction he had given: 

In this, we must frankly admit, there is shown a kind of 
circle, from which, as it seems, there is no way to escape. 
In the order of efficient causes we take ourselves to be free 
so that we may conceive ourselves to be under moral law in 
the order of ends; and we then proceed to think of ourselves 
as subject to moral laws on the ground that we have described 
our will as free. Freedom and the will's enactment of its own 
laws are indeed both autonomy--and therefore are reciprocal 
concepts--but precisely for this reason one of them cannot 
be used to explain the other or to furnish its ground. (GMS, 
450) 
Then immediately after saying this, he begins to review what he 
previously established in the first CRITIQUE, namely, the need for 


the two standpoints of reason--the sensible and the intelligible © 


worlds. As a member of the latter, "man can never conceive the 
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causality of his own will except under the Idea of freedom; for to be 
independent of determination by causes in the sensible world (and 
this is what reason must always attribute to itself) is to be free." 
(GMS, 452) 
Having reminded us of this Kant then goes on to say: 
The suspicion which we raised above is now removed--namely, 
that there might be a hidden circle in our inference from 
freedom to autonomy and from autonomy to the moral law; 
that in effect we had perhaps assumed the Idea of freedom 
only because of the moral law in order subsequently to infer 
the moral law in its turn from freedom. . .. We see now 
that when we think of ourselves as free, we transfer our- 
selves into the intelligible world as members "and recognize 
the autonomy of the will" together with its consequence-- 
morality. (GMS, 453, my italics. ) 
And again: "To the Idea of freedom there is 'inseparably attached 
the concept of autonomy', and to this in turn the universal principle 
of morality." (GMS, 452, my italics.) It is this "recognition" and 
"inseparable attachment" that Kant did not make clear in the FOUN- 
DATIONS, but he was surely hinting at the full-blown insights of the 
second CRITIQUE'S deduction in asserting that "categorical impera- 
tives are possible because the Idea.of freedom makes me a member 
of an intelligible world." (GMS, 454) 
In speaking of the failure of the deduction in the FOUNDATIONS, 
Paton says 
we cannot by inference derive morality from the presupposi- 
tion of freedom, and still less can we by inference derive the 
necessity of presupposing freedom--"in the positive sense"-- 
from the presupposition that we are members of an intelli- 
gible world. Even in Kant's sense of a "justification", we 
cannot justify morality by anything other than itself. ... 
"This objection by itself is fatal, but in any case we have no 
independent insight into the alleged necessity for presuppos- 
ing freedom, "6 
There are two objections in the above passage, both of which Kant 
answers in the second CRITIQUE. Kant agrees that freedom "in the 
positive sense" must be derived from the moral law, from the fact 
of pure reason. However, he does not agree that "we have no inde- 
pendent insight into the alleged necessity for presupposing freedom." 
As Kant says at the beginning of the deduction: 
Beyond objects of experience, i.e., concerning things as 
noumena, all positive knowledge was correctly denied to the 
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speculative reason. This reason, however, was successful 
to the extent that it established with certainty the concept 
of noumena, i.e., it established the possibility--"indeed the 
necessity--of thinking of them". For example, it showed 
against all objections that "the assumption of freedom, 
negatively considered", was entirely compatible with those 
principles and limitations of pure theoretical reason. (KpV, 
42-43, my italics. ) 
That the concept of freedom is required by theoretical reason is 
the independent warrant that it needs to serve as a credential for 
deducing the reality of pure practical reason. 

It is in this way that Kant breaks out of the alleged vicious circle 
of using freedom to deduce the moral law and the moral law to deduce 
freedom. He displays a certain independent warrant for each con- 
cept and then shows each to be the foundation for the other. Free- 
dom is deduced from the moral law, which is independently warranted 
by being the fact of pure reason. Through the moral law, freedom's 
"transcendent use is changed into an immanent use, whereby reason 
becomes, in the field of experience, an efficient cause through 
ideas." (KpV, 48) On the other hand, the moral law is deduced from 
freedom, which has independent warrant from the needs of reason in 
the first CRITIQUE. The reality of the moral law is proven by its 
"giving a positive definition to acausality thought merely negatively, 
the possibility of which was incomprehensible to speculative reason 
though this rdason was compelled to assume it." (KpV, 48) That is, 
the factuality of the moral law is accredited precisely because it 
serves to resolve the dialectic of theoretical reason by providing 
freedom with a positive foundation. With this deduction the real 
unity of the first two CRITIQUES is revealed--a unity which, as 
Gottfried Martin points out,7 has been "the" major source of con- 
troversy and misunderstanding in Kantian scholarship. 

With this transcendental deduction of the second CRITIQUE Kant 
honors a promise he made in the Preface, namely, to show that "the 
practical use of reason is thus connected with the elements of theo- 
retical reason." (KpV, 5) By establishing independent warrants for 
both transcendental and practical freedom--warrants which actually 
stem from the operations and needs of pure reason itself--each can 
be used to justify the objective reality of the other. These two 
aspects of freedom really refer to the different purposes of reason 
in its theoretical and practical functions, the one concerned with 
knowledge and belief, the other with intention and action. The Idea 
of freedom is required by theoretical reason for to deny its regula- 
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tive use would be to deny unity to reason itself. So too, to deny the 
moral law, freedom's positive expression, would be to deny the "fact" 
of pure practical reason which is, to say the same thing, to deny 
one's essential rationality as expressed through conscious autonomy. 
Surely then it is true that freedom "lis the keystone of the whole 
architecture of the system of pure reason and even of speculative 
reason," (KpV, 3) for it is the expression of pure reason itself as it 
seeks to complete itself in both its theoretical and practical func- 
tions. To fail to explain the essentiality of freedom in both thought 
and action is to strip man of his rationality and to remain silent. 
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ANGLO TEACHERS OF MEXICAN AMERICAN STUDENTS 
Thomas A. Brindley 


In most of the schools which are predominantly Mexican American 
in the Southwest, middle-class Anglo teachers and administrators 
hold most of the positions.! While this situation is slowly changing 
so that more Mexican Americans are gaining faculty positions in bi- 
cultural areas, the real situation requires that the available Anglo 
teachers be well trained and particularly sympathetic toward the 
Mexican American school children and their cultural heritage. While 
continuing efforts to hire as many bilingual persons as possible, the 
immediate task at hand, and probably for some time to come, is to 
educate the Anglo teachers who do hold these positions to be effec- 
tive and understanding exemplaries of good bicultural relations. 

What is the typical Anglo teacher like in her attitudes and behavior 
toward Mexican Americans as most Mexican American students might 
perceive her ?? Because of great individual differences among teach- 
ers, a direct answer to this question is difficult. An answer to this 
question can be understood by describing a (hypothetical and stereo- 
type) person who demonstrates many of the most harm ul attributes 
needing change. Thus, a response would be to identify some of the 
attitudes to be overcome and to suggest by inference the kind of 
teacher who would be most helpful to the Mexican American students. 

First, such a teacher probably doesn't want to stay in the school 
that is composed of so many people different to her upbringing. 
There are various reasons. For instance, she may have been raised 
in a town where there were no members of the minority group, or 
she may have lived among people who superficially perceived the 
minority people as lower-class and living in the worst part of the 
city. Most likely the reason that the Anglo teacher would not like 
to stay in the predominantly Mexican American school is a question 
of class and status. It is "beneath her dignity", so to say. Sucha 
school does not have the prestige that an upper middle-class school 
often has. 

Second, such a teacher may show contempt or a patronizing atti- 
tude toward the culturally different students. Her typical state- 
ment might be, "Someone has to teach these people. They are so 
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deprived and so handicapped. They have not had the experiences and 
opportunities that most other Americans have had." Perhaps, too, 
this presumption is more of astatus and class discrimination rather 
than an ethnic one. 

Third, such a teacher soon acquires certain prejudices which she 
learns from her own interpretation of her experiences and from her 
colleagues. She will begin to note differences of the Mexican Ameri- 
can from her own culture. These differences are antagonistic to her 
own value system. She begins to talk of the Mexican American as 
"they", implying a separation from her own preferred kind of people. 
She complains in private about "'their ways". She says, for example, 
"You just have to realize that these Mexican American boys love to 
fight and cause trouble, to act cute when outnumbered, and, besides, 
they have inferiority complexes." 

Fourth, such a prejudiced teacher will manifest certain behavior 
patterns. She will usually have a predetermined lower expectation 
for the Mexican American as compared to the Anglo student counter- 
part. She will perceive the Mexican American as a D or even a fail- 
ing student before the first lessons get underway. 3 

Fifth, she will expect conformity to her value system. That is, 
she will assume that the culturally different student will necessarily 
be desirous of middle-class, suburban, industrialized modern life. 
Even though her own puritan colonial or frontier ideals may be con- 
fused in her own mind with practice somewhat akin to the pepsi-cola 
generation, she will probably expect the unaware Mexican American 
to sort out these values and attitudes, just as he is expected to love 
them without question. 

Sixth, she will work hard, do her duties, fulfill school require- 
ments, and get along with similar minded teachers and supervisors. 
She will not rock the boat. She will teach the subjects in the manner 
that she would generally expect "all" Americans to receive them. It 
is unlikely that she would respond to individual differences, let alone 
to cultural and social ones. 

In sum, such a teacher will live her life style inthe midst of other 
life styles without ever really experiencing or touching base with 
them. She may not know the kinds of lives the parents of her stu- 
dents live nor the life style and places of the neighborhood in which 
the school is located. She is isolated indeed from fulfilling the most 
important needs of her charges. 

On the other hand, ideally speaking, what kind of teacher do Mexi- 
can Americans expect for their children? Primarily, the political 
and educational leaders of the Mexican American community would 
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like well-trained and sympathetic teachers of Mexican American 
descent who are bi-lingual. Being realists however, it is known that 
neither certified Mexican American teachers nor bi-lingual Anglo 
teachers are in abundant supply to fill the many positions now held 
by others.4 Thus, to fill the gap, they would be very happy with 
Anglo teachers who are not like the hypothetical teacher just de- 
scribed and who would not psychologically and academically damage 
their children. The Mexican American community has not advocated 
separation from the mainstream, even though its legitimate re- 
quests for effectively trained and understanding bi-lingual teachers 
is often misunderstood by proponents of America as the melting pot 
of peoples. Rather, they ask for a means of retaining their own 
cultural diversity, their own civil rights, and their own individual 
dignity at the same time they coexist with and alongside mainstream 
Anglo, culture. What they want and expect are teachers in whom they 
can place confidence and trust without any undertone of doubt and 
suspicion. 

Thus, the ideal Anglo teacher who teaches Mexican American chil- 
dren ought to have these attributes:5 

1. She should be empathetic to the culture and she should learn as 
much as she can about the ethnic groups of her school. The word 
empathetic implies the Spanish language meaning of the word, "sim- 
patia", which cannot easily be translated in terms of the feelings of 
deep concern and care it connotes. 

2. She should begin immediately to learn Spanish and the dialect 
of the neighborhood. High fluency is not necessarily the goal, but a 
sense and feel of the language is expected. 

3. She should look for the best, encourage and praise, and give 
every child a chance. Each child should be expected toperform satis- 
factorily and not be prejudged as a poor student from the start. She 
should bolster the child's self-concept. She should love and care for 
each individual. 

4. She should work hard with Mexican American students even at 
the risk of being accused by her less sympathetic colleagues of 
showing favoritism. 

5. She should be strict in imparting the knowledge in which she is 
trained and skilled. She is not doing a favor for the child whose 
background and experiences are different by not filling in the gaps of 
the pupil's knowledge or by watering down the subject matter toa 
point of meaninglessness or patronizing condescendence. She should 
extract the best performance from everyone according to the abili- 
ties of the pupil. 
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6. Finally, she should try to educate her own colleagues and peers 
into more humane, sympathetic thinking and attitudes. 

What then can the administrator do to insure the obtaining of this 
ideal teacher? There are a number of important steps necessary in 
the hiring and later training of bi-cultural school faculty. A main 
difference in personnel selection and improvement when searching 
for those who certainly will benefit the Mexican American community 
as distinct from normal procedures is the special emphasis upon 
affective factors which may be quite unmeasurable and subjective. 
The hiring officer and the principals must have the qualities of the 
ideal teacher or an understanding of the special requirements. 

First, be selective in hiring those who express special interest in 
the Mexican American culture or who have had experience dealing 
with other cultures, such as former Peace Corps volunteers. Inquire 
into the life-style, adaptability, the willingness to cross cultural 
boundaries, and to show "simpatia". A simple question to ask a pro- 
spective staff member would be, "Assuming that you remain here by 
your own choice for only a year, are you planning to learn as much 
Spanish as you can?" 

Second, have an extensive pre-service education course in minority 
relations, Mexican American culture, and similar topics. This is 
better done in-house, at the school. This might be arranged with 
resources and resource persons from the community and from the 
nearby university. 

Third, similarly arrange substantive in-service or after-hour re- 
fresher programs. These may be of short duration and may include 
topical lectures, slide shows, films, and panel discussions. 

Fourth, facilitate the teacher's use of local resource people and 
other available social services by allowing the teacher to choose from 
a large available list indicating how they may be contacted. Then she 
can arrange special programs for her own classes. 

Fifth, encourage the teacher to get the Mexican American stu- 
dents involved into her planning activities as well as her daily class 
efforts, so that they may share their life experiences with her and 
the other students. 

Sixth, similarly encourage the teacher to get the parents and other 
local lay people in the neighborhood to help her in the classroom. 
Having volunteer teachers' aides is one successful means to bridge 
good cultural relations. 

Seventh, give the teacher class time to get out into the neighbor- 
hood to visit homes and places of business and recreation and to at- 
tend special neighborhood events. Facilitating school-time arrange- 
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ments should lead to her own after-hour and private neighborhood 
mingling. Also, having an open community school which allows free 
access to the school buildings and grounds after hours will encourage 
interrelationships. 

Eighth and finally, the principal will have to be receptive to inno- 
vative behavior. He will have to accept the behavior of responsive 
teachers who are sensitive to the social needs of the people. The 
administrator should not fear change. Change is very much a part of 
the present day American scene. The main requirement is that the 
principal allow these teachers to take risks, to defend them against 
unreasonable castigations, and engender in them a feeling of security 
in their positions. 

The major goal of all these administrative and teaching efforts is 
to encourage the teacher to include the Mexican American way of 
life within her own life style. She will then understand and be aware. 
Such purposeful efforts, as a matter of school policy, will certainly 
reduce tensions among cultures and will improve community and 
scholarly relations. The Anglo teacher will be very pleased because 
she will find that "simpatia" works in both directions. 
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of the staff; in the 4junior highs they comprise 11.8 percent; and in 
the 2 high schools, 14.8 percent. In the entire district, the largest 
in Arizona, Mexican American pupils number 16,135 out of a total 
enrollment of 62,878 or 25.7 percent in 1972. There are 178 Mexican 
American teachers (7.28 percent) out of a total teacher number of 
2,444. (Tucson Public Schools, District One, Civil Rights Survey, 
1972, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare.) The Sunny- 
side School District Twelve, which encompasses the southern part of 
the city of Tucson, has a 45.6 percent Mexican American student 
population. In the entire district 8.1 percent of the total faculty 
are Mexican American. In the four schools which are predominantly 
Mexican American (over 50 percent), there are 15 Mexican American 
teachers out of 155 total, or 9.7 percent. (Sunnyside District 12, 
Civil Rights Survey, 1972, for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. ) 
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alizations and stereotypes. This is precisely the procedure, how- 
ever, of many Anglo sociologists, administrators, teachers, and 
others when speaking of Mexican Americans, Usual descriptions of 
ethnic minorities by some sociologists who advocate assimilation are 
in the form of a "laundry list" of "typical", pejorative, or "often 
dirty" characteristics about the group which are traits that indicate 
weaknesses in comparison to Anglo values and therefore must be 
corrected or "need cleaning up". For example, see Celia S. Heller, 
MEXICAN AMERICAN YOUTH (New York, Random House, 1966). 

3See: TEACHERS AND STUDENTS, Report V, Mexican American 
Education Study, United States Commission on Civil Rights, March, 
1973 (Washington, D.C., Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office). "The basic finding of this report is 
that the schools of the Southwest are failing to involve Mexican 
American children as active participants in the classroom to the 
same extent as Anglo children. On most of the measures of verbal 
interaction between teacher and student, there are gross disparities 
in favor of Anglos." (p. 43) 

However, a large number of Mexican Americans are completing 
university work and obtaining teaching certificates. The truth is, 
sadly, that many of these are overlooked when hiring in place of 
Anglo teachers. A reason stated is that the Anglos are "more com- 
petent", 
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MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION IN THE FUTURE 
Steven H. Hatfield 


In the 1960's a great deal of emphasis was placed on the product of 
mathematics which is evident by the millions of dollars spent by 
federal and state governments on the revision of the elementary and 
secondary school mathematics curricula. The results of these expendi- 
tures were many new experimental programs which stressed mathe- 
matical content and emphasized the structure of operations and con- 
cepts with little concern for the methods of teaching the material. 
The types of individualized instruction such as: computer instruction; 
mathematics laboratories; programmed learning and the modular con- 
cept, provide the necessary improvements that I would like to see as 
the rule instead of the exception. Mathematical content, which also 
needs modifications, should not be dismissed as was the case of 
methods of instruction in the previous decade. 

One of the principal mistakes in mathematics education in the pri- 
mary grades has been the attempt to teach a concept before the child 
is mature enough to grasp it. On entering kindergarten a child more 
than likely will be able to count to ten. This does not mean that he 
understands, merely that he has memorized. For this reason, I feel 
more emphasis should be given to the studies of Piaget when a mathe- 
matics curriculum is planned. In kindergarten and the first two ele- 
mentary grades, the child should be motivated to learn mathematics 
by working with manipulative materials and models in a mathematics 
laboratory atmosphere, learning meaningful counting, addition and 
subtraction, and a topological study of space as suggested by Cope- 
land. 1 

As well as developing the basic binary skills of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division with rational numbers in the elementary 
program, I would like to see the same basic skills developed for the 
integers. The study of geometry should slowly change from one of 
topological nature to Euclidean, giving the child ample time to grasp 
the difference. More mathematics applications which show the rela- 
tionship between mathematics and science and the social sciences 
should be introduced in the setting of a mathematics laboratory. If 
at any time an individual has trouble mastering a skill or understand- 
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ing a concept, help should be available if not directly from the teacher 
then from computer assisted instruction or programmed learning. 

The content of the junior high school curriculum should be expanded 
to include the study of probability, statistics and some basic number 
theory to insure a good foundation for algebra one. As in the elemen- 
tary school, a mathematics laboratory with a computer should be 
available for every student to supplement the regular classroom. 

If at the end of the eighth grade a student has not gained a working 
knowledge of the basic skills, I would like to see a remediation course 
required in an effort to insure that these skills, so necessary in the 
everyday world, are eventually learned. 

Students deciding to enter nontechnical vocational training should 
be required to take a course in consumer mathematics with emphasis 
on practical applications. 

The series of college preparatory mathematics courses should make 
use of the mathematics laboratory with special emphasis on the com- 
puter. Ideally, the content of the college preparatory mathematics 
curriculum would closely follow Professor Kline's recommendations2 
consisting of: algebra one; plane geometry; algebra two and trigo- 
nometry; but also include advanced algebra. Advanced algebra would 
cover the topics in college algebra, plus an introduction to analytic 
geometry. 

Depending on the results of placement tests, college students should 
begin working on their individual level. Those unable to qualify for 
calculus should have the opportunity to participate in an individualized 
remedial program. College calculus should be more flexible than it is 
now by having such options as calculus for general students, calculus 
for business students, calculus for engineering students, and calculus 
for mathematics teachers and mathematics majors. The use of the 
computers should again be stressed in all of these courses. 

I feel we now have the necessary tools and knowledge to improve 
mathematics instruction. All that is needed is willing teachers who 
have been trained either through pre-service or in-service programs 
in the methods of instruction and the proper equipment to get on with 
the job as soon as possible. 
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John R. Baker, RACE (New York: Oxford University Press, 1974), 
pp. xviii-625. 


This book is a specialist approach to a complex subject, and the 
author, who is Emeritus Reader in Cytology at Oxford University and 
has published nine earlier works on biological themes, refers in his 
Preface to the problems inherent in such an approach. 

It is a work of vast scholarship in its specialist field, citinga 
great range of literature on the physico-biological aspects of race, 
both human and subhuman, which embraces zoology, anatomy, psy- 
chology, physiology, neurology, and pharmacology. It has already 
received positive reviews. Sir Peter Medawar, Nobel Prizeman and 
former President of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, is cited in the blurb as follows: "No book known to me tries 
to encompass everything relevant to the idea of race with such 
thoroughness, seriousness, and honesty. . . ." Arthur R. Jensen of 
the University of California, Berkeley, famous for his controversial 
research, describes it in the blurb as "A most impressive display of 
profound scholarship and vast erudition in every main aspect of this 
important topic." And the London psychologist, H.J. Eysenck, ina 
recent review (BOOKS AND BOOKMEN, Vol. 19:17, March, 1974) says 
that it "will undoubtedly become the classic book on the subject of 
race for a long time to come." But all three statements should be 
read in light of the fact that the book is concerned with only one 
aspect (i.e., the biological) of what is meant by race. 

The volume is divided into four main parts. The first part deals 
with the historical background of the topic, from Neanderthal man 
to the thinkers of the 19th century, stressing Blumenbach and his 
scientific contemporaries, Gobineau to Houston Chamberlain, and 
Kossinna to Hitler. This is a competent and informative survey of 
what these and some fifteen other writers actually said and wrote 
about race. The second section deals with the biological subhuman 
background, embracing such topics as the meaning of "species", 
hybridity and the species problem, the meaning of "race", various 
taxonomic and evolutionary theories, and a historical survey of what 
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various observers have written about physical traits such us color 
and odor. 

The third part, "Studies of Selected Human Groups", begins with 
introductory statements on physical differences between ethnic 
groups, following with discussions of Europids, Jews, Celts, Austra- 
lids (Australian Aborigines), Bushmen and Negroes, who are termed 
"Negrids", It reviews the historical development of theories and 
research done over a long period in several countries, translated by 
the author, except for material in Dutch and Russian. The practice 
of ending names with "ids" (e.g., Europids instead of Europeans) 
will be puzzling to many readers. But this is an interesting chapter, 
dealing as it does with environmental as opposed to inherited factors 
in the achieved levels of different cultures, and the problems in- 
volved in defining the meaning of "Jewish". 

The last part of the book, "Criteria of Superiority and Inferiority", 
is the most controversial. Dr. Baker prefers the term, "cognitive 
ability", to "intelligence", and his chapters treat its assessment, 
its inheritance, and the question of racial differences in cognitive 
ability and achievement. He goes into the origin of IQ tests and the 
criticisms levelled at them, surveys the results of tests, and claims 
that heredity exerts an appreciable role in the determination of IQ. 
His summary shows a familiarity with the relevant literature of 
research. His last chapter deals with the question of racial differ- 
ences in civilization and cultural attainment, a controversial and 
complex theme. 

A careful interpretation of his findings shows that he supports 
Professor Jensen's claims, and while Dr. Baker as a scientist dis- 
avows concern with race as a social problem, his conclusions, like 
those of Dr. Jensen inhis widely reported research of 1969, inevitably 
become bound up with the problem. In fact, the publicity such con- 
clusions generate and the resulting impact on public opinion and reac- 
tions, itself becomes part of the total problem of race. The thesis 
of both men, that blacks are genetically less intellectually able than 
whites, patently has widespread sociological implications. But Jen- 
sen's selection of environmental data is open to serious question, as 
is the premise that blacks and whites actually constitute discrete 
separate races. Several eminent geneticists such as Theodosius 
Dobzhansky (whom Baker cites) have reached opposite conclusions 
following many years of investigative research. Another criticism 
of this genetic approach is made by Professor Jerry Hirsch of the 
University of Dlinois. Professor Hirsch (who is not listed in the 
book's extensive bibliography) has maintained that heritability indi- 
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cates nothing about how a given individual might have developed if he 
had been exposed to conditions different from those in which he 
actually did develop. 

In fairness to Dr. Baker, he is writing as a specialist who has a 
deep grasp of his specialist (i.e., biological in abroad sense) domain. 
But when specialists interpret their findings without regard to the 
results of other specialized research having a bearing on the same 
theme, their arguments tend to be vitiated. Attitudes to race are 
essentially cultural and conditioned, not inherited genetically but 
through tradition. Race is primarily a sociological, not a biological, 
problem, and "environment" itself is a more complex topic than even 
some social scientists (not to mention biologists) realize. For exam- 
ple, recent research in education and psychology has shown the highly 
potent effect that conditioning and a child's "self-image" can have 
on IQ scores and academic attainment generally. The "theory of ful- 
filled expectations" works to affect personal achievement levels. A 
culture that instills into minority groups a felt sense of inferiority, 
that has a traditional and still functioning built-in system of dis- 
crimination in its social-economic structure and institutions (includ- 
ing the school) and continually assaults the self-image of ethnic 
groups while preaching the myth of "equality", canhardly be surprised 
if minorities typically live up (or down)to what is expected of them. 
This is particularly true when the culture tries to evaluate children 
in terms of the norms of its dominant group. This is only one aspect 
of the difficulties inherent in interpreting and "explaining" differ- 
ences in cognitive ability. But it is not mentioned in Dr. Baker's 
book. 

Perhaps on account of itshistorical treatment of the theme, there 
is acuriously "dated" quality about much of the volume. This does 
not detract from the fact that this is awork of scholarship--within 
the bounds of its own specialty. But as Lester F, Ward reminded us, 
the last word of biology (which has yet to be said) is only the first 
word of sociology. And this applies with great relevance to the theme 
of race. 

John E. Owen 
Arizona State University 


John Passmore, THE PERFECTIBILITY OF MAN (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1970), 396 pages. $14.95. 


This book constitutes a disproof of one of the epigraphs which 
introduce it: "The Perfectibility of Man! Ah heaven, what a dreary 
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theme!" (D. H. Lawrence) Not only is the book not dreary, it also 
demonstrates that the central theme--the views that philosophers 
and others have held concerning the possibility and likelihood of 
humankind's becoming better in a wide variety of ways--lies at the 
intersection of several traditional philosophical problems. To 
examine a writer's views on the perfectibility of man we must ac- 
quaint ourselves with (at least) his social and political philosophy, 
his ethics, his philosophy of religion, his metaphysics, and his phi- 
losophy of history. Hence the theme of perfectibility provides a 
helpful key to the history of philosophy generally, by furnishing a 
perspective into which a writer's views fit. It is not the only per- 
spective which we would want to consider, in a general approach to 
the history of philosophy, but Passmore ably demonstrates that it 
is at least a very important one. 

The book contains a great deal of careful scholarship. Passmore's 
grasp of his topic, and his ability to shape diverse and unwieldy 
material into an organized presentation, are very impressive. Be- 
ginning with a chapter in which various meanings of "perfection" and 
"perfectibility" are distinguished, we are treated to a tour through 
all of Western thought, from the Greeks, through a cacophony of 
Christian views, to scientifically-based schemes of perfectibility, 
evolutionary perfectibility, the dissenting dystopians, and finally to 
various forms of mystical perfectibilisms. Although Buddhist and 
Hindu traditions are mentioned, they are not discussed in any detail; 
China passes virtually without notice. 

Passmore's writing style is "interruptive", in two ways: He is 
fond of setting off phrases--such as this one--in the middle of sen- 
tences. Sometimes this makes for confusing and awkward prose 
(some of the quotations I furnish will illustrate the technique). How- 
ever, he sometimes weaves the treatment of one individual through 
the treatments of several others; for example, his treatment of the 
anarchist P, J. Proudhon begins on pages 178 and 179, then is inter- 
rupted for treatments of Rousseau (which is itself interruptive), 
Godwin and Fourier, and then returns (182-185) to Proudhon. The 
adoption of this technique is no dqubt partly related to the complex- 
ity of the subject matter. Furthermore, some of the interest of 
the book lies in the continual re-examination of basic themes, For 
example, Passmore finds many parallels to the Augustinian-Pelagian 
controversy (centering around the question whether man's efforts 
are sufficient for his perfection, or whether some other factor(s), 
such as God's grace, is/are necessary), It is fascinating to see how 
often the basic problem posed by these two classic opponents asserts 
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itself in new and unexpected garb. However, so many names and 
theories whirl around in such kaleidoscopic display that the result is 
sometimes confusion, at least in the mind of a reader who does not 
bring to the subject matter the same degree of erudition possessed 
by the author. 

John Dewey is mentioned only once, in passing. This might not 
seem an egregious omission, were it not the case that occasionally 
Passmore seems not to be aware of the kind of alternative to 
Christianity that Dewey attempted to provide, most notably in A 
COMMON FAITH. On page 195, Passmore writes: 

Secular perfectibilism, as we have so far described it, lacks 

that metaphysical underpinning which lends what plausibility 

it possesses, for all its vulnerability to philosophical criti- 

cism, to the idea of perfection by divine action. If men are 

to be perfected by educators or legislators or geneticists, 

this can only be by aseries of fortunate chances, as a result 

of which the right sort of men come to power and choose the 

right successors. There is nothing to guarantee, or even 

faintly to suggest, that these conditions will be fulfilled. 
Dewey has at least two things to say to this: 1) The values which we 
as human beings hold dear have their lives in our social intercourse. 
They have such "metaphysical underpinning" as they need by their 
very viability, by our agreeing that these are indeed things to be 
fostered and espoused. "The reality of ideal ends and values in their 
authority over us is an undoubted fact. The validity of justice, af- 
fection and. . . truth, is so assured in its hold upon humanity that 
it is unnecessary for the religious attitude to encumber itself with 
the apparatus of dogma and doctrine." [John Dewey, A COMMON 
FAITH (New Haven, 1934), p. 44.] We need not seek for further as- 
surance that the traditional values will prevail than is already to be 
found in their vitality in our lives. 

2) The second element in Dewey's attack on "metaphysical under- 
pinnings" is his claim that the very quest for such reassurances 
constitutes a failure of moral faith. 

Moral faith has been bolstered by all sorts of arguments in- 
tended to prove that its object is not ideal and that its claim 
upon us is not primarily moral or practical, since the ideal 
in question is already embedded in the existent frame of 
things. ... Starting, say, from such an idea as that justice 
is more than a moral ideal because it is embedded in the very 
make-up of the actually existent world, men have gone on to 
build up vast intellectual schemes, philosophies, and theol- 
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ogies, to prove that ideals are real not as ideals but as ante- 
cedently existing actualities. They have failed to see that in 
converting moral realities into matters of intellectual assent 
they have evinced lack of "moral" faith. Faith that some- 
thing should be in existence as far as lies in our power is 
changed into the intellectual belief,that it is already in exis- 
tence. When physical existence does not bear out the asser- 
tion, the physical is subtly changed into the metaphysical. 
In this way, moral faith has been inextricably tied up with 
intellectual beliefs about the supernatural. [Dewey, pp. 21- 
22] 
This is arejection of the very suggestion that a metaphysical under- 
pinning strengthens an ethical system. Dewey argues that to insist 
on such an underpinning, or to suggest, as Passmore does, that it 
would be a strength of a position to possess such a foundation, is to 
misunderstand the nature of the ideal, by transforming it from a 
matter of imaginative vision into a matter of intellectual assent. 
I do not find this kind of position represented so clearly as it is in 
Dewey by any of the diverse positions which Passmore examines. 
Passmore's own views are nowhere presented in summary fashion, 
but they are developed little by little, as we see his criticisms of 
the views he examines, and the omissions he perceives those views 
to have. I shall single out only two of his views for mention: 1) He 
emphasizes again and again the powerful force of accident and en- 
vironment in determining what men and women become, and what 
they make of their lives. 
There are two metaphors about the development of human 
beings which have dominated our thinking about them: the 
metaphor which looks upon the child as a blank sheet (malle- 
ability) and the metaphor which looks upon him as an acorn 
(natural ends: the realization of potentialities), Both meta- 
phors ought, Ishould say, to be abandoned. The child is neither 
born entirely without a "programme", in the sense of a set 
of ways of dealing with, and reacting to, the world, nor is he 
"programmed" to seek happiness or freedom or the vision of 
God or any other end. If he comes to be happy or free, this 
will be an achievement, an achievement resulting from the 
interplay between himself and his environment, and, as the 
Greeks were keenly conscious, a fragile and temporary 
achievement: it is no more "natural" for him to be free than 
it is natural--as Comte thought--for him to be servile and 
dogmatic. What sort of human being he becomes, free or 
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servile, happy or unhappy, will depend, very largely, on the 

circumstances of his life, which vary enormously from man 

to man. (269n) 
He argues elsewhere that "there can be little doubt that the secular 
Augustinians have thebest of the argument. It is ridiculous for any- 
body to think of himself as 'self-made'; if a man achieves anything 
at all this is very largely as a result of 'grace', of gifts which are 
not bestowed upon him as a consequence of his merit but which are, 
in a broad sense of that phrase, 'a matter of luck'." (288) He illus- 
trates his point by the example of authoring a book, pointing out in 
some detail the many influences necessary for a successful work-- 
influences over which the author himself has little if any control. 
(288-9) 

2) More surprisingly, he argues that 

perfectibilism is dehumanizing. To achieve perfection in any 

of its classical senses, as so many perfectibilists have ad- 

mitted, it would first be necessary to cease to be human, to 

become godlike, to rise above the human condition. But a 

god knows nothing of love, or science, or art, or craft, of 

family and friends, of discovery, or pride in work. And can 

we really count as perfection a condition which excludes all 

of these, for the sake of eternity, of order, or of un- 

alloyed enjoyment? (326) 
On the other hand, Passmore admits, “it is very hard to shake off 
the feeling that man is capable of becoming something much superior 
to what he now is." (326) He reconciles these beliefs by urging that 
perfectibilism errs, not by hoping to make man better, but by hoping 
to make him non-human, providing one or another form of non- 
humanity where there was to be a perfected human being. Men must 
"remain" human beings, if they are to be truly perfected human be- 
ings; they must not aim for a beatific or angelic state, "Men, al- 
most certainly, are capable of more than they have ever so far 
achieved. But what they achieve, or so I have suggested, will be a 
consequence of their remaining anxious, passionate, discontented 
human beings. To attempt, in the quest for perfection, to raise 
men above that level is to court disaster; there is no level above it, 
there is only a level below it." (326-7) 

It is from this standpoint that he subjects various forms of mysti- 
cism to severe criticism, In the last two chapters, he argues that 
the mystical quest is for a state of being without care, without 
anxiety, without responsibility. He sees mysticism as the most 
offensive of the perfectibilisms, because more than any other it 
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seeks to degrade human beings, to disabuse them of the very things 
which give value and purpose and meaning to human life. The mystics 
want more than anything else to become again as children, to take 
toward the world and their fellow creatures a posture of play, as 
opposed to one of care. Sothat even the goal of their quest has been 
misdescribed: "Where there is no care there is no love; the mystic's 
"love' is no love at all, but only passive enjoyment." (295) Hence all 
the mystics of theistic religions have misperceived the nature of 
their union, and even non-theistic mystics have been under a mis- 
apprehension in thinking that they were one with Brahman, or with 
the Tao, or with nature; actually, they have regressed to an infan- 
tile state similar to that of the babe at its mother's breast. 

Passmore's assessment of mysticism results, so I would argue, 
from a misunderstanding of what is essential in the mystic's vision, 
and, perhaps, from a concentration on certain sexually deprived 
medieval Roman Catholics. Passmore even argues that the goals of 
the "new" mystics, salespeople of one or another drug cult or guru- 
worship, are exactly the same as the goals of traditional mystics: 
"in their ultimate objectives the new and the old mystical perfecti- 
bilism almost wholly coincide: the dispute is about means." (292) 
That is, the old mystics pursued their goal of the annihilation of 
care and worry by asceticism, while the new mystics pursue this goal 
by a veritable thunderstorm of unleashed inhibitions and gratified 
passions. I don't really know where to begin to criticize a man who 
reads Meister Eckhart and Timothy Leary, or the "Chandogya 
Upanishad" and Henry Miller, and sees between the two schools 
nothing but a dispute about means. I suspect him of reading super- 
ficially and unsympathetically. 

At least two comments need to be made. First, mystics have 
often shown renewed care for the world and the creatures in it asa 
result of their experiences. Gandhi, the Buddha, and many others 
have felt closer to the world as a result of the new view they took 
themselves to have gained. W. T. Stace concludes, in his study of 
mysticism, that mystical experiences provide both a source of ethi- 
cal values, in providing a view of the world as a thing not alien to 
human beings, and an impetus to moral action, by bringing about in 
the mystic a consuming love for all of creation. [W.T. Stace, 
MYSTICISM AND PHILOSOPHY (London, 1961), pp. 323-341.] That 
there have been mystics whose experiences failed to provide one or 
both of these should not blind us to the existence of those other 
mystics in which the experience "has" been of ethical and social 
value. Second, Passmore's emphasis on the ecstatic element of the 
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mystical experience has blinded him to other elements it contains. 
For example, mystics come to feel that they have a better, truer 
understanding of the world as a result of their experience. They 
feel that they have experienced a source of deep value, which upsets 
ordinary ways of viewing the world. But to this broader "Weltan- 
schauung" of mystics, remarkably constant from age to age and 
country to country, Passmore devotes no attention. 

An example of the bias Passmore brings to mystical writings is 
contained in a footnote on page 318: "Inhis MYTH OF THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY Alfred Rosenberg traced back the ideas of the 
Nazis to German mystics, especially Eckhart. This, no doubt, is too 
hard on the mystics, but it is not entirely without justification, " 
But if one systematically examines Rosenberg's work, I believe it 
will be found that his use of Eckhart "is" entirely without justifica- 
tion. Rosenberg takes passages out of context, perverts the mean- 
ing of certain of Eckhart's terms, and generally twists Eckhart be- 
yond recognition. For example, Rosenberg is fond of Eckhart's 
phrase that the goal is to become "one with ourselves." [I have not 
found an English version of Rosenberg's major work. Robert Pois, 
ALFRED ROSENBERG: SELECTED WRITINGS (London, 1970), con- 
tains large portions of MYTH OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, In 
this book, references to the goal to "become one with ourselves" are 
on pages 91 and 98.] He also calls attention to Eckhart's emphasis 
on the development of the individual soul, "The soul also has a goal; 
to be true to itself and to attain consciousness of God." ([Pois, 
p.121.] But what does Rosenberg understand by "soul"? "Soul means 
race viewed from within. And, vice-versa, race is the externaliza- 
tion of soul." [Pois, p. 34. In the original, both sentences are 
italicized.] Reading Eckhart with this understanding of the term is 
bound to transform him. Ihave, in fact, found no usage of Eckhart 
by Rosenberg which is not either superfluous, or suspect in some 
way. 

Furthermore, when Rosenberg discusses what many take to be the 
essence of mystical experience--the union of self with godhead, of 
Atman with Brahman, etc.--he is sharply critical of it: 

The late-Indian spiritual monist saw nature as something un- 
real, or asa bad dream. All that is real is embodied in the 
world-soul (Brahman) and in its eternal rebirth in individuali- 
ties (Atman). Above all, there resulted from this turning 
away from nature a continuous weakening of the earlier clear 
representation and conception of race. ... If the world- 
soul is all.that exists and Atmanis its essence, then the idea 
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of personality has to disappear. . . . When this occurred, 
the Indian ceased to be creative; the dark, foreign blood of 
the Sudras--who were considered equal because of Atman-- 
flowed in, annihilated the original concept of caste or race, 
and bastardization began. ... Seen from the outside, philo- 
sophical recognition of the great equality of Atman-Brahman 
led to racial decline. [Pois, pp. 43-44] 
So in those places where Rosenberg does get mysticism straight, and 
does not distort the texts significantly, he finds its spirit inimical 
to Nazism. It is at best a great oversight that all of this is not 
noted by Passmore. 


Galen K. Pletcher 
Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville 


Israel Scheffler, REASON AND TEACHING (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., 1973), 203 pages. 


This collection of essays represents an effort sustained over 
nearly twenty years to promote a conversation between general and 
educational philosophy. When it began, people were barely on speak- 
ing terms--and that phrase would bear a quite literal reading also-- 
whereas now there is a healthy and mutually beneficial interchange 
of ideas. The work represented here has played a crucial role in 
bringing this about. Scheffler's achievement over the years has been 
twofold. He has, first, unerringly put his finger on topics which 
called for attention, and second, has gone on to give an example of 
lasting value of how to go at the problem. There are essays here, 
notably those on models of teaching, relevance and teacher education 
which no one seriously interested in educational theory should miss. 
They are written with grace, economy and lucidity and manage to be 
accessible to the novice in philosophy as well as interesting and re- 
warding for the experienced. It is a measure of the significance of 
this collection, I feel, that a person unfamiliar with the philosophy 
of education could gain an excellent view of the range and achieve- 
ments of the field from these essays. 

Of the newer essays, published here for the first time, I found 
the discussion on "Moral Education and the Democratic Ideal" par- 
ticularly interesting. In a sense, it can be seen as an important 
qualification to two themes which have loomed large in recent phi- 
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losophy of education, namely indoctrination and forms of knowledge, 
though Scheffler does not directly discuss this literature. It is true, 
for example, that there are important logical differences between, 
for example, science and morality, but, as Scheffler urges, let us 
not forget the parallels and similarity. In particular, he stresses 
the criterion of reasonableness, and has in mind the willingness to 
listen, to discuss, to revise our views etc., which characterize 
thinking in "either" area. These features are also central to the 
concept of democracy, hence Scheffler rightly suggests that these 
are necessary or essential connections here. If these features are 
genuinely present in our educational practice, then there is no reason 
to argue that indoctrination arises with the teaching of content. 
There is a sense in which the content of any point of view is neces- 
sarily tentatively held, i.e., in principle it is revisable. And in any 
case, revision of our thinking presupposes that we have some par- 
ticular thoughts. 

_This collection should be part of the working library of every seri- 
ous student of the subject. 


William Hare 
Dalhousie University 


Robert Baum and James Randall, eds., ETHICAL ARGUMENTS FOR 
ANALYSIS (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1973), 173 pages. 


It is difficult to review this book because it consists of numerous 
short items covering a vast range of topics: Jules Feiffer cartoons, 
letters to editors, Ann Lander's columns, editorials, news stories, 
advertisements, short leaflets and other types of passages. But it 
isnecessary to review the book because it is just too good, too chock- 
full of discussion-worthy gems to let go by without calling it to the 
attention of philosophers and students of rhetoric and communica- 
tion. The authors intend the book to be used as a supplementary text 
in courses on ethics, logic, argumentation and rhetoric, and intro- 
duction to philosophy. They correctly point out that merely browsing 
through it can motivate students to attack more abstract material 
in standard texts on ethics, logic and rhetoric. The items, from 
under fifty to no more than several hundred words long, cover such 
topics as "Ethics and Big Business," "Atrocities, War Crimes, and 
the Calley Case," "Pot, Drugs, and Alcohol," "The Right to Life-- 
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and Death?" "Do Animals Have Rights?" "Sex and Sin," and "Science, 
Technology and Ethics." The items are selected from all points of 
view: Radical, liberal and conservative, idealistic and cynical, etc. 
Each item contains one, or frequent!y, more than one argument, in 
a natural setting from which it must be dug out and formalized. 

The editors offer a ten-step method. for dealing with each passage 
including starting with identifying premises and conclusions, formal- 
izing and determining the validity of the arguments, distinguishing 
between moral and non-moral premises, determining the truth or 
falsehood of the non-moral premises, "determining the correctness 
or incorrectness of the moral premises and any moral theories ap- 
pealed to," and "evaluating any possible counter arguments." Whew! 
When you look at the passages in just one section of the book you can 
see what a tall order this is; how, in fact, there is enough discussion 
material in just one section to provide for days of good discussion in 
class, 

Let us look at Section Two "On Cheating, Stealing, Lying, etc.", 
to see this. It consists of sixteen items: three articles and an Ann 
Landers column on the practice of sellinghomework, term papers and 
dissertations; anarticle, a Landers column, a letter to an editor and 
a Feiffer cartoon on theft fromcorporations and stores, an editorial 
on the morality of photocopying copyrighted material, two editorials 
containing arguments on Ellsberg's copying of the Pentagon Papers 
and their publication by the New York Times, and several other juicy 
tidbits. The arguments are sophisticated, sometimes subtle. In 
one article from "Psychology Today" an industrial psychologist argues 
that management ought not to hinder employee theft by cracking 
down or by improving working conditions to the point where it would 
disappear, if it would cost the company more to do so than to wink 
at the theft. Ann Landers argues that a girl ought not to reveal her 
girlfriend's theft of items from a store because the girl had promised 
not to reveal it and the items were useless to the thief, indicating 
that the acts of "theft" in question were "sick" rather than "crimi- 
nal", When one gets to the step of evaluating possible counter argu- 
ments, if one happens to think of the moral implications of marxian 
economic theory, one thereby opens an enormous can of worms on 
this whole issue of theft. Suppose it is correct that employers un- 
justly pay workers less than the value of their labor: the law ina 
capitalist society sanctions this as legal and treats theft as illegal. 
But are such reappropriations of exploited surplus value wrong? Here 
we see how discussion of one small set of determinate arguments can 
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get us into such deep moral issues as the validity of the moral as- 
pects of Marxism. 


Robert Cogan 
Edinboro State College 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania 


Michael Martin, CONCEPTS OF SCIENCE EDUCATION (Glenview, 
Illinois: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1972), 176 pages. 


Michael Martin, in his excellent work CONCEPTS OF SCIENCE 
EDUCATION, spends considerable time analyzing the idea of scien- 
tific inquiry. The base of his belief is that "Science should be ten- 
tative and flexible utilizing consistent methodology in arriving at 
findings." He also examines the discovery method, inductive and 
deductive reasoning, and devotes a part of Chapter One to contrast- 
ing pseudoscience with science and the possible value of teaching 
about both. 

In Chapter Two Martin promotes the idea that explanation leads to 
understanding and makes this his theme. He states that textbooks 
should provide more alternative explanations for happenings. Par- 
ticular note is made that many books state that there are several 
theories on the disappearance of the dinosaurs but that few bother 
to give any of them. Commentary on the fallibility of theories should 
also be included. The author also states that science teachers should 
be trained to explain things intelligibly, succinctly, and accurately. 

Chapter Three is devoted to definitions such as reportive, stipu- 
lative, explicative, rational reconstruction, analytic, and exten- 
sional. The concept of operational definitions is discussed in con- 
siderable detail. 

In Chapter Four Martin makes a strong case for the idea that ob- 
servation is the foundation of science; however, it must be remem- 
bered that what one observes and then interprets is influenced by 
one's background, perspective, and expectations. The author feels 
that there are twotypes of cognitive observing--primary and secon- 
dary. Primary observations can be seen by anyone, but interpreta- 
tion requires a scientific background. Secondary observations cannot 
actually be seen, such as watching an electron track in a cloud cham- 
ber, and therefore interpretation requires a science background and 
competence. 
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Martin examines the goals of science education as commonly stated 
in most curricula -- acquisition of knowledge, skills, understanding, 
and propensities in Chapter Five. He states that the aim of science 
education ought to be to produce people who have the spirit of sci- 
ence, and who manifest that spirit in all relevant contexts. In order 
to achieve this goal he suggests that traditional science instruction 
must be expanded to include consumer education and moral education. 
Consumer education would be introduced to make practical applica- 
tions of the content and methodology learned. Moral education is 
intertwined with science since the intellectual virtues that are char- 
acteristic of science--honesty, objectivity, impartiality, and ration- 
ality--are moral values. 

The ideas presented in this book are unquestionably the basic back- 
bone of science education. The scientific enterprise is no less a 
human endeavor than the educational enterprise. It is rooted in the 
human spirit and its fundamental purpose is the greater fulfillment 
of the human potential. This idea clearly implies that science and 
education are essential ingredients of man's pursuit for better 
understanding of himself and the world in which he lives. 

Because much science teaching in the past emphasized the material 
aspects of science, many people have been left with a relatively con- 
fused picture of what science is and what scientists do. Such indi- 
viduals confuse science with technology--the things that can be done 
with science or made from it. 

In recent years, however, scientists and educators, aided by phi- 
losophers, have begun to help unravel this maze of confusion, with 
the result that science teachers are beginning more and more to 
emphasize the truer nature of science and the ways in which scien- 
tists work. In fact, teachers at every educational level have begun 
to stress the processes of the scientific enterprise instead of the 
products. It is becoming more clearly recognized that the processes 
of inquiring, investigating, and discovering are much more important 
to the developing individual than large doses of facts about isolated 
products or material things. 

If science teaching is ever to reach its potential as a vital force 
in helping man to fulfill his highest potentialities as a human being, 
it must further improve its scientific bases by using more and more 
those scientific methods, principles, discovery learning, inquiry, and 
concepts which will help improve mankind. 

Martin has contributed to a clarification of the goals of science 
education and education in general through this work, However, the 
reviewer is of the opinion that the book will suffer because of its 
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verbose style, The ideas are excellent but they are often submerged 
in the rhetoric. 


Moseley Powell 
Memphis State University 


John P. Marshall, THE TEACHER AND HIS PHILOSOPHY (Lincoln, 
Nebraska: Professional Educators Publications, Inc., 1973), 101 pages. 
$1.75. 


This is another of the "systems" or "schools of thought" books. 
The wonder is that they still are published (which means, no doubt, 
that they still are used). I say this for two reasons, First, the 
approach encourages simple-minded analysis and eclecticism, and it 
assumes a direct (logical) relationship between philosophic belief and 
educational practice. This book continues these errors, 

Secondly, the approach easily diverts attention from the more 
important need for beginning students to learn what philosophy of 
education is andhow todo it, These matters are important especially 
to analytic philosophy, but this book does not even have a chapter on 
that topic. Instead, it repeats the common schools of thought: 
idealism, realism, perrenialism, pragmatism, and existentialism. 
There "is" a brief discussion of analytic philosophy (pp. 61-62), but 
it is appended as a part of pragmatism, and it is described as "an 
advanced, technical study undertaken by scholars of vast erudition 
and broad reading backgrounds trained to be especially sensitive to 
and critical of our uses of logic and language." (p. 61) What this 
does is tomake analytic philosophy appear tobe something that those 
of average intelligence cannot do, and it makes its concerns partisan 
and not general. Neither of these are true. Philosophers of all 
kinds and at all times have noted that "philosophy begins with the 
analysis of terms," 

The chapter on perennialism is well done, Students can learn a lot 
from it. And the author states what philosophy is more clearly than 
in most books, (Descriptions of its work, if not definitions, are 
given on pp. 7-10 and 87, and in the Glossary on p. 90.) Also, there 
are other portions of the book that especially are useful. One ex- 
ample is the (but too brief) distinctions made among new realism, 
critical realism, and classical realism. 

But in general, the chapters on idealism and realism (as well as 
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the one on existentialism) should explain the philosophies more--what 
they are and why--and talk about them less. A major problem with 
the chapters on idealism and realism, which makes a general comment 
on the approach and the problem of logical implication, are the de- 
scriptions of those philosophies' social policy: they both are called 
conservative, (pp. 22, 31) This is the usual view among schools of 
thought books (and in some sense it may be right), but it is as easy 
to see how the idealist or realist could be progressive or liberal in 
social policy, and some of themhave been infact. Thus, social policy 
(and this may be true of all implication) has to be judged as much by 
conditions, and by the use of terms ("conservative,'" "progressive"), 
as it is from any general set of philosophical assumptions, This is a 
lesson that students of philosophy of education need to learn. 

Some puzzles stand out in the chapters on pragmatism and exis- 
tentialism. The author begins the discussion of "pragmatism" by 
describing a corrupt and a more enlightened sense of the term. (pp. 
46-48) The corrupt sense is clear, but its opposite is difficult to 
grasp, probably because it is more described in the following fifteen 
pages than it is stated directly. A similar distinction should be 
made, but is overlooked, in the discussion of "existentialism". An 
occasion to make this distinction comes when the author notes that 
existentialists "might be more directive in teaching skills and en- 
couraging controversial dialog based on the course materials rather 
than endless 'bull sessions' that pass for class discussion" (p. 78; my 
emphasis), but that point is made instead to distinguish the existen- 
tialist from the pragmatist! 

Similarly puzzling characterizations of existentialism are the 
claims that "Like logical postivism and the schools of analysis, it 
confronts nonsense and the possibility that communication has broken 
down" (p,65), and, "It is, indeed, a form of radical empiricism which 
traces out with ruthless logic what follows from a totally secular 
view of the world." (p. 66) These interpretations reduce the differ- 
ent thrusts of the philosophies to inanities, Other mysteries appear 
in the interpretation of pragmatism. The main interest of William 
James is described too simple-mindedly as "the will to believe" (p. 53); 
this characterizes him more as a theologian than as a philosopher and 
psychologist, The summary of pragmatism suggests that it seeks 
utopia: "Once these things are done [scientific analysis and applica- 
tion], the world will come to more resemble a Utopia and less a 
Limbo. ..;. .. . there will be no Civil War in Northern Ireland and 
no Mideast Power Keg." (pp. 88, 89) I think the purposes of prag- 
matism are more modest and realistic than that. 
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Like the discussions of idealism and realism, the chapter on exis- 
tentialism does little to explain that philosophy. Instead it is al- 
most wholly rhetoric. The impressions on which it is based no doubt 
are substantial, but the chapter is "just talk" nevertheless. And 
too much of the talk is about how existentialism and pragmatism are 
in a fight to the death. "If experimentalism persists in supposing 
that all existentialists are automatically anti-scientific and irra- 
tional, . . . experimentalism will pass into the history books." 
(p. 80) 

The author does what he can to prevent this battle by reinter- 
preting existentialism to be scientific: "Indeed, existentialism may 
be more consistently scientific in outlook and adept at human prob- 
lem solving for human needs ... (p. 80); and, "Science would also be 
stressed [by the existentialist teacher], but the student would 'do' 
science and perform its operations very self-consciously, observing 
the scientific method in operation rather than just memorizing 
charts." (p. 78) But the author should be aware that some educa- 
tionists writing about existentialism themselves have portrayed it 
as antagonistic to science, and these descriptions of science really 
read as if they are pragmatic. If it is the case, as the author says, 
that "Rather than suppose that existentialism wants to be anti- 
scientific, it would be fairer to say that it wants a more honest, 
imagination, responsible, and self-critical use of the scientific 
method, guided by an awareness of the fallibility of those who em- 
ploy it" (p. 71), it should be noted that others, pragmatists included, 
also want the same thing. 

The final chapter speaks to the teacher/student about "You and 
Your Philosophy." Unfortunately it is mostly a summary of the phi- 
losophies described earlier and a description of what philosophers 
must do if we are to have a future. In the process, it is moralizing. 
There is no direct discussion of "how" teachers can develop and use 
a philosophy, other than the implied relationship between philosophic 
principles and educational practice. Again, this is a point brought 
out by some analytic philosophers: it is better to show how to go 
about building a philosophy of education than it is to continue ab- 
stract talk about the need for one and to describe other philosophies 
in such a way that it encourages memorization and uncritical accep- 
tance. 

All of this is not to say that the schools of thought approach has 
no utility in studying philosophy of education. Its best use might be 
as a unit in the more general study of what philosophy of education 
is and how it is done, That is, the schools of thought can be studied 
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as one way philosophy of education has been done, looking at that ap- 
proach historically for its reasons and for its strengths and weak- 
nesses, If used in this way, this book can have some value, as long 
as it does not obscure through gross generalization and implication 
the real story of what philosophers have been interested in and how 
they have gone about studying those things. 


Robert R. Sherman 
University of Florida 
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